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FOR DYSPEPSIa 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. R. Scowartz, Harrisburg, Pa., says : 
‘*T have used it in dyspepsia, with charming 
effect, and am well pleased with it.’’ 





DOMESTIC WHO HAS BEEN LONG IN OUR 
service, wishes a place as cook in a Friends’ 
family. Apply to LOUIS 8. WRIGHT, 1804 

Wallace Street. 

OARD WANTED.—TWO YOUNG MEN, 
Friends, desire board in West Philadelphia. 
Private Friends’ family preferred. Terms 

reasonable. Address E. A. P., 249 N. 17th Street. 
EFINED WOMAN FRIEND WISHES POSI- 
tion as managing housekeeper. Thoroughly 
competent; very best of reference Address 
this Office. 











No 46, 


ANTED—BY A WIDOW, A POSITION AS 
housekeeper, where servant is kept, Best 
reference given. Address Box 44, Mickle- 

ton, Gloucester Co., New Jersey. 


ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY, AT 
Tioga, a young girl as a mother’s assistant. 
Reference re — Apply 511 Franklin 

Street, Philadelphia, 


es aermAcTs ”» NOTICE. 


Several Friends have kindly sent me copies of the 
Yearly Meeting Extracts, in response to my adver- 
tisement last week. I suspend it, for the present, 
until I can see what ones,—if any,—I now need, 

H. M. JENKINS. 








Investments. 


Safe first mortgages in Chester City and vicinity. 
Fire insurance policies to accompany. Other 
amounts can also be invested. CHARLES PALMER, 
11 East 5th St. P. - 0. Box 818, Chester, Del. Co., Pa. 





John Faber Miller, 009 SWEDE SrRuet 
ae AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 








A 85 Days’ Trip to Florida, $230, via B. & O. R. R. 
Leave Philadelphia, 24th and Chestnut Sts ,on First 
Month 28, 1.36 p.m. train. Pullman service to 
Washington Ta cing in Old Point Comfort, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, 8. ©., Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, Palatka, Ocklaiwaha River to Silver 
Springs, Rocklege, Palm Beach, Lake Worth, 
Winter Park, Tampa Bay Hotel, Port Tampa, St. 
ae Tarpon a via Live Oak. Way- 
cross, to Richmond, Va., to Washington. Money 
paid five days in advance ; this insnres better Pu!l- 
man and hotel service. For further information, 
address R. B. NICHOLSON, 

528 Cooper Street, Camden, New py 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 


ON GREAT ENGLISHMEN. 


W. HUDSON SHAW, M.A., 
Feliow of Balliol College, Oxford, 


on consecutive Sixth-day evenings, in the Lecture 
Room of Friends’ Central School, 15th and Race Streets. 
Lectures promptly at 8 o’clock. 


There have been some changes in th 
the lectures whereby the course is greatl 


The Second and nex! Lectures will be 
First month 17th—Henry II.’”’ 
First month 24th—"‘ Edward I.” 
First month $1th—‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” 
Second month 7th—‘* Lord Falkland.” 
Second month 14th—‘*‘ Cromwell.’’ 


The lectures will be fully illustrated. Course 
Tickets, $1.50; Single lectures, 50 cents ; Syllabuses, 
10 cents. 

Students and others interested will find it profita- 
ble to do the reading indicated by the syllabus. 
A class for this purpose, under a competent leader, 
meets on Fifth-day at 4 p.m., at the school and an 
evening class is forming for those who cannot at- 
tend in the afternoon. Allare invited to join these 
classes. Further information concerning them, cir- 
culars, tickets, and syllabuses may be had as the 
office of Young Friends’ Association, 140 N. Fif- 
teenth Street. 
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J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT StT., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., 


ETC. 


“Divisions il the Society of Frienés” 


(Third Edition.) 
By THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 
26 North 7th St., Phila. 


The whole story. Review of notices of former 
edition by Orthodox Friends. Some extraordinary 
incidents of the Separation of 1827. Concise state- 
ment of the author’s views as to what is the faith 
of the Society of Friends. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the 
price, 50 cents. 


Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 


1695 Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 


Just published for the Committee 
Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 
Board Binding. 

Price, 25 cents ; mailed for 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Religions Views of the Society of Frienis, 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 


By Howakp M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 es, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 


prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 





_ EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Investment Securities. 


MORTGAGES NEEDING ATTENTION OR 
WESTERN LAND SOLD. 


Our Mr. Forsythe will be in several counties of 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, and in the 
following towns: 


St. Joseph, Denver, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Lincoln, St, Paul, 
Minneapolis. 


during the latter part of December and January. 

As many investors have requested him to attend 
to mortgages and property for them, he can give 
proper attention to a few more in some localities 
without much additional expense to investors, and 
will visit some other localities later. 

If you wish his services, reports or advice. write or 
call at ro office, $32 DREXEL BUILDING. 


YOUNG FRIENDS? ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are - daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 m., and Friends are ad 


| invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford 


those from without the city and young Friends 
ee in the city being paetioalany desired to 
0 80. 
The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 
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BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 


“PERFECT FREEDOM” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action. 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 
The Christ in Whom Christians 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 
New Year’s Sermon. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

With an 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas. E. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 

jentific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, = libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, add 

CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, | 


and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing 
ticulars, references, and letters don 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Da 


new building with modern conveniences has been 


erected, giving increased accommodations. The | 
school is under the care of Friends, and the | 


teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 


business or to prepare for admission to any college. | 
year. | 
fork | 


Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school 
The location is about thirty miles from New 
by Long Island Railroad 
For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meetin 
Liberal course of study. Stulents prepared for ool. 
lege or business The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 


dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send | 


for cire pV to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princé 
Jenkintown. Pa. | 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care | 


A Boardi 
of Purchase Quarterly oe 
ing is new and mach ~ ol end has j ‘fect san 
itary arrangements. ent corps of bestrustens, 
Prepares for oo ty or college. ealthfully and 

ntly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv 

lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y¥. 


The pressnt build- 


Believe. | 


Etched Portrait by W.H. W. BICKNELL. | 





For Catalogue and particu- | 


Ivory SoAP 


It FLoaTs 


When you hear of “‘Spotiess Linen’’ you can more than suspect 


that it was made ‘‘So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful” by 


Ivory Soap. 


Tue Procter & Garis Co. - 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


is frail humanity’s friend. 


“ JAEGER” 


IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater) THE FINEST WOOLEN UNDERWEAR. 


power. j 
| IT NOURISHES every part through the | 
| blood. 
| IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives | 


health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. Consul- 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 
School for both sexes. A | 


OPERA GL ASSES, 
FIELD GLASSES, 
LORGNETTES, 


At Reduced Rates during January. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


1406 Chestnut St., 


‘Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
= Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


“AMOS HILLBORN & Cu, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





Made in all weights, from the lightest 
gause for Summer to the Heaviest for 
Winter, absolutely Pure Wool of the 
finest quality and texture. 
Philadelphia Depot, 


Dr. J eger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
S. C, HANCOCK, Prop. 


1523 Chestnut Street, 


formerly 1104 Chestnut Street. 





WOMEN LIKE THESE 


and it costs very little to 
get them here: 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) .22 
Fancy Indian Baskets, . . 5c. up. 
Sewing Stands (half n> . 50c. up. 
Corner Cabinets, .$r 00 up. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


he Pennhurst. Open ail the year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
All conveniences, including electric elevator and 
steam heat. Special winter rates. 
Home Comforts 


JAMES HOOD. 
The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
from the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 














/ | WALL PAPER ot 
GEORGE SCHOOL, | Attractive Styles 


. x 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS ©O., PENNA. Ser Prices 





Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
{ Friends 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principai. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


‘ CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


| Popa’ 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestaat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY. 


‘* Words by the Way.’ 


By ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


160 pages, bound in linen cloth, gilt top. Price 
6) cents. Mailed for 68 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


CLEARING- -UP SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN'S 


Fine Shoes. 


Prices one-fourth and one-third off for the month. 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th St. (below Arch) Phila. 
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INTE: LIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIU. No.3 


A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
III. 
Now also did I receive a new law, an inward law super- 
added to the outward ; the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, which wrought in me against all evil, not only in deed 
and in word, but even in thought also; so that everything 


was brought to judgment, and judgment passed upon all. 
THomas ELLwoop. 


From his Autobiography. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


I WILL dip my pen in the sun, 
And write on the blue of the sky, 
‘* God loves, God loves each one, 
And his love can never die.’’ 


I will dip my pen in the sea, 
And write on the mountain’s wall, 
** God loves, God loves, and he 
Gives love and mercy to all.” 


I will dip my pen in the light 
That dazzles his holy throne, 

And write on the curtain of night, 
‘* He giveth, he giveth his own.’ 


And the sky and the mountain wall, 
Wherever the words are writ, 
Shall blazon the truth to all 
That in sin and darkness sit. 


Till the whole wide world that rolls 
Onward and onward through space, 

Shall rock with the shouting of souls 
Lit by the light of His face ; 


Till, as in the heavens above, 
The mountain, the vale, and the sea 
Shall be filled with the glory of love, 
And earth keep her jubilee. 
—D K. Herrick, in S. S. Times. 


ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS TOWARDS MODERN 
THOUGHT. 

Paper read at the Conference at Manchester, England, by John 

William Graham. 
Every man’s religion begins and ends in God, and from 
our thought of him flows every religious belief we hold. 
This thought is also the crowning conclusion of all our 
other thoughts, and so grows with the growth of men 
and of churches. 

Happy is the man who is at home in God, whose 
thought of him colors every decision and penetrates all 
conduct. A possession so valuable comes only te those 
who, by dying to themselves have ‘* taken up their free- 
dom ’’ in the Heavenly City. 

But tradition, handed down in human words, clogs 
the feet of the seeker after God. The whole vocabulary 
of religion is, primarily, earthborn metaphor. All 
words used for the Unseen are borrowed from things 
seen ; so that words hinder thought in this supreme de- 
partment. We forget that we are not talking plain prose 
in speaking of the Lord’s hand, or his eye, or of the 
footstool of his feet. Since the highest we know on 
earth is man, care is needed not to limit him to our own 
likeness. He can have none of the limitation which 


and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1896. 





| be the sole vehicle of the Infinite Spirit. 
| judged just as other men are. 


f JOURNAL. 
LVol. XXIV. No. 1209. 


attaches to the word Person in every other connection. 
To describe him so is to ask for him not too much, but 
far too little. 

The Greeks personified the Wind and the Spring 
Time and every vehicle of the Creative Power. We are 
called to a higher generalization; to conceive and to 
rest in the Unity behind all differences, and including 
all—the One in whom we live, and move,and have our 
being. We are to learn to see his tenderness in tender 
human hearts, his grace in gracious intercourse, his love 
in all love. There is not any enthusiasm for others, nor 
ever has been, which is not God’s very own. Of the 
Apostolic utterances, there is one startlingly modern— 
‘¢ God is Love ’’—not he Aas it, or feels it, but that is 
what he is. And ¢safis round our footsteps from the 
home of our infancy to the bedside of our departure. 

If thou wouldst hear the Nameless, and wilt dive 
Into the Temple cave of thine own self, 


There brooding by the central altar, thou 
Mayst happily learn the Nameless hath a voice. 


Without a principle of unity between subject and ob- 
ject there could be no inward perception of an outer 
world, the incomprehensible link between the thinker 
and the object thought of would be lacking—force could 
not touch matter nor life absorb its nutriment. 

And if the Nameless should withdraw from all 


Thy frailty counts most real, all thy world 
Might vanish like thy shadow in the dark. 


We are in God as in an atmosphere. We may breathe 


| grudgingly and in rebellion, or with loyal and hearty in- 


haling we may purify the blood of our souls. 

We have given up the idea that any organization can 
The clergy are 
The age only plays with 
ritual, as in a kind of solemn trifling. Every church 
stands for what it is found to be worth. Authorities are 
only respected with qualifications. And those who most 
frequently appeal to an outward authority take such lib- 
erties themselves with their authority, that we see that 
they also are really more free than they think. He that 
inhabiteth eternity, revealed in the heart of man, ‘ not 
known, but felt through what we feel within ourselves is 
highest,’’ is the sole authority. Men have got down to 
the bed rock of faith. So that the religious world has 
come round to the Indwelling Voice as its central con- 
ception. Essential Quakerism holds the future in the 
hollow of its hand. 

Our little organization may be too weak to rise toa 
great expansion. We only understand Quakerism our- 
selves imperfectly, and with much diversity of view ; 
intellectually, it must be confessed, we are feeble; many 
of our strongest men devote but little of their strength 
to the work of the Church—our leaders are at times more 
distinguished by caution and by policy than by courage, 
a timid public opinion has been known to overrule con- 
viction, just as it does among other people. Our system 
almost excludes great popular preachers, and we have 
little provision for teaching religious truth or Bible 
knowledge, except by importing it into ministry. 

But toreturn: In contemplating Divine Providence, 
modern religion regards it as constant, not as occasional. 
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A certain editor, I see, ascribes the bad opium crop since 
1892 to God’s interposition, to aid thereby the revived 
agitation which began in that year. This the Indian 
officials, it was said, could not understand, having left 
God out of account. Rather has the editor done so. 
He has forgotten the teaching that the Father maketh his 
sun to rise upon the evil and the good. He does not see 
with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Fire and hail, snow and vapor, 
stormy wind fulfilling his word’’ in every harvest. The 
fatal result of claiming ‘‘special’’ providences is to 
banish God from the other ninety-nine per cent. of 
causation, and generally, alas, to glorify the creature 
rather than the Creator. 

Religion glories now, not only in the glitter and gold 
of a distant heaven momentarily revealed by miraculous 
vision, but chiefly in the sunshine of the never-withdrawn 
Presence, lighting up our humdrum drudgery with in- 
cription of the Divine Name thereon. When the Meta- 
physical Society was discussing Joshua’s sun standing 
still upon Gibeon, John Ruskin is represented to have 
said that it would not surprise him at all to see the sun 
stop ; the wonder to him was that it always went on. This 
reverence for the ordinary world-order, not craving for 
irregular marvels, is characteristic of our time. Thereby 
is fulfilled the essential purpose of all religion in binding 
man and God more closely together. 

The same tendency has had the most beneficial effect 
upon practice. We now see that the words ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to the least of these ye have done it 
unto me,’’—and further ‘‘ unto Him that sent me,’’— is 
one of the key texts of the New Testament. It could 
not be more plainly put that the service of humanity is 
the service of God, and that there really is no other. 
Hence the conspicuous devotion of religious effort now a- 
days to defend the weak and redeem the sinner. 

In the light of the above conception of the Divine 
Nature, the sonship of our Lord, as the Divine Spirit 
incarnated in a human life, becomes simplified. We 
cannot account for our Lord’s character ; we need not 
try. There are fountains of the grace of God which 
flow from the mountain tops we have not climbed. But 
to conceive of it is more within our power. 

To argue that Christ was or was not God, was or was 
not man, is fruitless until we know what we mean by 
‘God ”’ and by ‘*man.’’ This is no verbal quibble. It 
is an essential preliminary thought. We must go deeper 
than these volcanic monosyllables can take us. A human 
life perfectly united to and identified with the Divine 
Spirit, in whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, can be nothing else than God manifest in the 
flesh. There can have been no conflict between the 
Humanity and the Divinity of our Lord. There were 
in his nature no jarring elements. His personality, we 
may be sure, was single and stable. His Humanity be- 
came glorified into Divinity, and Divinity thus became 
visible, where to us it alone could, in Humanity. The 
exact relation was expressed by himself when he prayed 
for his disciples that ‘‘As thou, Father. art in me and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us.’’ I desire to 
attempt no improvement on these words. For us it is 
enough that we fulfil them, and by the only way, Christ’s 
own way, enter into fellowship with the Father and the 
Son. His Via Dolorosa will become to us also the Sacred 
Way of Triumph. Thus, the Gospel becomes its own 
evidence, and is independent of the precarious accuracy 
of historical records. We now that the kingdom of 
God is among us. 

Our Lord is the best, indeed the only, authority here, 
and the fact¥that he chose ‘‘Son of Man’’ to be his 
title throws [light upon his inner mind, as that of one 


from whom no human temptation or sorrow is alien. 
‘¢ Son of God ”’ and ‘*‘ Son of Man,’’ if we think about 
it, are bound to meet in their perfect development. 
Around us are myriads of beings on the flat earth, above 
us is the limitless heaven, and Christ is on the horizon 
line, where heaven and earth bow and climb and meet. 

All this is, once more, in harmony with the careful 
line taken on speculative matters by the founders of 
Quakerism. The Society has never entered the lists in 
the great arithmetical controversy embodied in the 
Athanasian Creed, and there are signs that after fifteen 
hundred years that controversy is finally coming to an 
end. No battlefield of human thought is everlasting. 

Next: what has modern thought to say of what is 
often called the Atonement, but less ambiguously, by its 
Scripture synonym, the Reconciliation? The answer is 
that our Lord is, first and last, the reconciler of man to 
God, with an effectual reconciliation never laid hold of 
so clearly as now. 

Two conflicts rage round the imprisoned spirit—one 
with its fleshly tabernacle, and one with sin and pain 
outside—fightings within and fears without. Time forbids 
our touching on the second of these, but with regard to 
the former—man’s reconciliation to God within, by 
which he enters into harmony with his own highest na- 
ture, is to be found in the uncompromising message of 
the Master, ‘‘ Die to live again.’’ Four times are we 
told in the Gospels that we are to save our lives by losing 
them. And modern thought finds in the surrender of 
the will the only satisfactory use of the will. Otherwise 
it masters its possessor. Sanctification, complete surren- 
der to the will of God, scands out in undimmed outline, 
as the plain message of Christ and the scientifically rea- 
sonable thing todo. ‘‘ Our wills are ours, to make them 
thine.’’ We are well within the region of experiende 
here ; every saint knows it, and to maintain it is the 
Christain’s daily task. 

Thus the scene of the work of salvation is the human 
heart. ‘‘ We are saved through the washing of regenera- 
tion and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.’’ 
Paul knew of no other salvation. How it was shed on 
us is told us beforehand by Christ. ‘If I be lifted up, 
I shall draw all men unto me;’’ and again, ‘‘ except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth 
alone, but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’’ He 
implies that his teaching about self-consecration would 
have been futile had it not been carried out by himself 
to the bitterest of bitter ends, and so gained power to 
draw allmen unto him. Paul explains it very clearly— 
‘« Being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of 
the Cross.’’ Thus the climax of the Cross is led up to 
by the apostle as a necessary consequence of ‘‘ being 
found in fashion asa man.’’ Indeed, a man not mortal 
is not a brother man, and the Son of man could not have 
fulfilled his mission without meeting that death which is 
common to his brethren. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is very 
emphatic about this: ‘‘ Since then the children are 
sharers in flesh and blood, he also partook of the same ; 
that through death he might deliver them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage. It behooved him in all things to be 
made like unto his brethren. For in that he 
himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able also to 
succor them that are tempted.’’ Brotherhood with men, 
temptation with men, death with men, such is the clear 
teaching of Christ and his apostles, and the most modern 
Christian thought joins hands with the most ancient. 





There is much intermediate thought, modern in its 
day, which has been abandoned, such as the supposed 
spiritual value of shedding physical blood, and all at- 
tempts to buy the grace of God. Such conceptions have 
reached us through men who wrote in the corners of 
cloisters, who, in monastic seclusion, could barely learn 
what human love means, were denied even the common 
insight which is the inheritance of every husband and 


every father, and so were the last men to expound either | 


human nature or Divine love. They are dead, and un- 
blest, on the whole, is their memory. 


Our Society, on the other hand, has avoided system- | 


atic statements of the method of salvation. It has shunned 
any attempt to describe the Eternal workings of love in 
the language of law or in terms of business. 

The Christian life is thus based on, and built entirely 
out of unselfishness. Any teaching which appeals to the 
selfish instincts, even which attracts by a postponed re- 
ward the judicious egoist, has no purifying power, and 
brings no salvation, but slow ruin to the soul. The 


strength of every form of faith is the absorption of self | 


in God. The call is clear, to put away all pride, self- 
will, and self-seeking, the desire for mansions here or in 


a new world which will be a world of service hereafter, | 


to live steadily and consciously as a part of the whole, as 
a vehicle of God. There is no easy gospel in the air. 


Over the Bible a change has come like the process of | 
restoration of an ancient church, covered formerly with | 


a uniform coat of speckless and infallible whitewash, 
thickened and renewed by the devotion of generations, 
but obscuring the construction, concealing features of 


thoughts of its builders. The first effect of such a pro- 
cess is defacement, desecration, and plentiful dust. We 
cannot just then worship there at all. That epoch is 
now over; the dust is cleared, the defacement is too 
complete to deface any longer, and it is found that noth- 
ing has been lost but late accretions. 
with all its rugged edges, its patched up gaps and its 


evident repairs, is before us now in many styles of archi- | 


tecture, with the enemy’s cannon balls sticking here and 


there in its masonry, and with the gargoyles, past spirits | 


We love the pathos | 
of it and admire the richness; we really know it now | 


of terror, gaping from its spouts. 


partially, and for the first time. This knowledge has 
become part of the durable stock of mankind; it will 
never be lost or reversed. The clergy know it, and their 
flocks soon will. 

All this George Fox and Robert Barclay would have 
welcomed. The claim for the mechanical infallibility 
of the Scriptures rests on less than any other great in- 
tellectual position known to me. 


centuries, and against the dicta of those bishops Friends 
are in revolt on every kind of question. When we cease 
to be afraid of the competition of other books with the 
Bible, we shall find out how much it excels them all. As 
the record of the life of our Lord, if for no other reason, 
it must ever be to the Christian the Book of Books. 

In conclusion, having attempted an outline synthesis 
of parts of the faith of the modern world, may I hold 
out the hand to any fearful one, with the words used by 
our Great Exemplar to the traditionalists of his day: 


‘¢ Think not that I come to destroy the law or the proph- | 


ets; I come not to destroy but to fulfill.’’ 


‘* TAKE care of your character and your reputation 
will take care of itself.’’ 
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From the Pennsylvania Magazine, Tenth month, 1895. 
IN LUNDY’S LAND. 


Wendell Phillips Garrison contributes to the quarterly magazine 
issued by the Pennsylvania Historical Society an interesting sketch of 
a visit to the neighborhood in New Jersey where Benjamin Lundy, the 
| emancipationist, was born. He begins his article with an allusion to 
the Battle of Lundy’s Lane, (on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
river, near the Falls, Seventh month 25, 1814), and then proceeds as 
below. 


THERE were no ‘‘ Quaker guns’’ in the bloody battle, 
but the Lane divided the farms of two Quaker brothers 


” 


| Lundy, who removed to what is called the Peninsula of 


Upper Canada from the State of New Jersey. It was 
their fence-rails which were piled upon the heaps of 
slain for a rude cremation that long whit:ned the ground. 
Some ten miles west, at Pelham, certain of their posterity 
may still attend the century-old Friends’ meeting, but 
such as bear their name about Niagara Falls have become 
mingled with the ‘‘ world’s people.’’ The emigrant 
Lundys came from Johnsonburg, now in the township of 
Frelinghuysen, Warren county, New Jersey. The records 
of Pelham Meeting might reveal their identity among the 
numerous progeny of Richard Lundy, of the township of 
Buckingham, Bucks county, Province of Pennsylvania, 
who helped form the ‘‘ Quaker Settlement’’ in Hard- 
wick, Sussex county, New Jersey. We read in the 





| 4, 1799, we come upon the case of one Thomas D 


The old building, | 


It has nothing to rest | 
on but the ill-informed views of the bishops of the early | 


| minutes of Hardwick and Mendham Meeting, Eighth 


month 3, 1797: 


“This meeting appears to be at a loss concerning Friends who 


| have removed from Hardwick to Niagary, whether they are to be 
| considered as members of this meeting or of Kingwood. 
| the meeting requests the judgment of the quarterly meeting concerning 


| them.’’ 
architectural interest, all its past vicissitudes and the | 


Therefore 


The quarterly meeting hopefully decided that they be- 
longed to ‘‘ this meeting.’’ Accordingly, Seventh month 
in Upper Canada, ‘‘ visited but could not be seen ; to 
remonstrate against his priestly marriage and drinking to 
excess, and other disorderly ways.’’ Nothing could be 
done but to record a ‘‘ Testification’’ against him, drawn 
up by the practiced hand of Joseph Lundy, whom we take 
to have been the grandson of Richard aforesaid ; if so, 
in his eightieth year. In 1800, Seventh month 3, Sarah 
Lundy, ‘‘she being a minister in good esteem with us,”’ 
lays before Hardwick and Mendham Meeting a ‘‘ concern 
| that had rested on her mind for some time past to pay a 
| religious visit to Friends in Upper Canada’’; and 
| Elizabeth Shotwell would fain accompany her. In the 

same year Friend Willson removes to Upper Canada, and 

dismissals to Pelham Monthly Meeting steadily follow,— 

Mercy Brotherton and others in 1801, William Shotwell 
| in 1803, Mary Shotwell, (wife of Richard), and Amy 
Shotwell in 1804, Schooley Dennis in 1807, Richard D. 
Willson in 1823. 

Lundy’s Land was getting depopulated, and the ex- 
tinction of Hardwick Meeting was clearly foreshadowed. 
Lundy himself [ Benjamin] greatest of his name, had gone 
out from the Quaker Settlement, though not from the So- 
eiety of Friends, to which he was an honor as few others 

have been since George Fox laid the foundations of it. 
| At the monthly meeting, Seventh month 6, 1809, Joseph 
Lundy, son of Thomas (born Sixth month 14, 1725), 
the son of Richard (died Eleventh month 7, 1757, and 
buried at Hardwick), and grandson of Richard, [of Buck- 
ingham] requests a certificate of removal for his son 
Benjamin (born First month 4, 1789) to the Monthly 
Meeting of Westland, Pennsylvania. Such a certificate 
was reported (Ninth month 7) ‘‘ not quite satisfactory as 
first drawn,’’ and was finally (Tenth month 5) addressed 
| to the Monthly Meeting of Concord, Ohio, having been 
' «* requested for Benjamin Lundy, a minor, who has gone 









































































to reside within the limits of your meeting.’’ Attest, 
Levi Lundy, Clerk. 

The Lundys had been dispersing since 1794 at least, 
mostly to Pennsylvania ; and a Thomas Lundy (1796) to 
Westfield, North Carolina. Joseph himself made an exit 
immediately upon that of his and our Benjamin, to Bur- 
lington (New Jersey) Monthly Meeting, with a certificate 
bearing date of Eleventh month, 1810. He was born 
Third month 19, 1762, and married Elizabeth Shotwell 
(perhaps in 1788, but a Joseph and Elizabeth Lundy are 
witnesses to a marriage in 1787). The records are silent 
as to this ceremony, as they are concerning his second 
marriage, about 1794, to Mary (surname unknown). 
With her and his minor children, Abigail, Richard, 
Elizabeth, Phoebe, Lydia S., (afterwards Mrs. Wierman), 
and Deborah, Joseph withdrew to Rancocas, New 
Jersey, and there survived the sole offspring of his first 
marriage. Henceforth, for us, Lundy’s Land is but a 
realm of ghosts. 

It was like ghost hunting, or flea-hunting, to find our 
way thither. We had, to begin with, the doubly and trebly 
misleading statement by Benjamin Lundy in the ‘“ Life’’ 
of him compiled, with little skill and many errors, by 
Thomas Earle, (Philadelphia, 1847): ‘‘ My native place 
was the County of Sussex, New Jersey. . Oe 
was at Handwich that my father and myself were born.’’ 
The printer’s ‘‘ Handwich ’’ we had already corrected to 
Hardwick, and our first step was to locate this in the 
admirable State Af/as. Hardwick we found, but in 
Warren, not in Sussex county; there was a Hardwick 
township, with a Hardwick cross-roads, and a Hardwick 
centre, lying among the foot-hills of the Kittatinny 
Mountain, say from three to five miles from the Delaware 
River. Clinging fast to the local name, we rightly con- 
jectured a change of boundary by which Sussex county 
had been the loser, and one or two other of the Hard- 
wick hamlets we regarded as the certain Mecca of our 
pilgrimage. 

How else should such a pilgrimage be made, except 
on foot ? Was not Lundy the most unwearied of pedes- 
trians in his holy crusade against American slavery ? 
This little man, soslight you might think he would be 
blown away, traversed a large part of the Union without 
a conveyance. ‘‘ Rivers and mountains,’’ said an ad- 
miring disciple, ‘‘ vanished in his path; midnight finds 
him wending his solitary way over an unfrequented road ; 
the sun is anticipated in his rising.’’ When he founded 
his Genius of Universal Emancipation in Ohio,—it was in 
1824, upon the heels of the Missouri Compromise,—he 
had the paper printed at a distance of twenty miles 
from the place of publication, and trudged to and fro, 
carrying the printed sheets home upon his back. Later, 
as he sought to extend his subscription-list, while preach- 
ing the gospel of freedom, his practice was ‘‘ to pack up 
in his carpet-bag his direction-book, his title-letter, head- 
lines and column rules, leads and standing-matter ’’ ; 
and, knapsack on back and carpet-bag in hand, stopping 
to lecture, to get subscribers, and to form anti-slavery 
societies, he would pursue his journey ‘till, publication 
day coming round, and getting at a country printing- 
office, he would hire a number of his papers printed, 
mail it, and pass on,’’ and then repeat the perform- 
ance,—the Genius being all the time dated at Baltimore ! 
In Texas, in 1833, we see him pouring the water from his 
shoes and wringing out his stockings three times before 


breakfast, on account of the dewy grass; at night re- | 


posing on the same grass by the roadside, ‘‘ my knapsack 
serving for a pillow, and my small thin coat for sheets 
and counterpane, while my hat, staff, and my pistol 
‘smartly charged, (against panthers, alligators, and rattle- 
snakes), lay at arm’s length from my person.”’ 





| 
| 


Afoot, then, let us go to the birthplace of Benjamin 
Lundy. We start, no matter where, and we arrive at 
Washington’s headquarters in Morristown. No land- 
mark this for non-resistant Quakerdom ; have we lost our 
way ? ‘‘ Wayfarer,’’ responds the Genius of the place, 
‘have you forgotten Washington, who detested the 
domestic slave-trade, and who died an abolitionist? ’’ 
The omen grows as we next encounter Mount Freedom, 
from whose western slope we have spread before us the 
ravishing panorama of the Succasunna Plains. On the 
second day we reach Waterloo, at the foot of Allamuchy 
Mountain. 

The road over the Allamuchy Mountain is sandy and 
unshaded. As we reach the summit, for a mile or more 
we are obtrusively attended on the left by a high board. 
fence entirely cutting off the forest view, and sheltering 
a preserve of wild animals owned by the wealthy New 
York proprietor of the adjoining manor. The irritation 
caused by this unsightly enclosure and by the destruction 
(for prudential reasons) of the trees between it and the 
road is a good preparation for the viewof Lundy’s Land 
which bursts upon us as we emerge upon the valley of the 
Pequest,—grander and more extensive, but less lovely, 
than the landscape in which the Succasunna lies. The 
great wall of the Kittatinny Mountain, stretching in- 
definitely northward from the Delaware Water Gap, 
forms the background. A southward-flowing stream 
drains the higher valley between it and the Allamuchy 
Mountain. Why did not some hand detain us at the 
bridge over the Pequest, and an inner voice admonish us 
to take off our shoes as if on holy ground? Why did we 
pass without heeding on the left the dilapidated burying- 
ground ; why the grove just beyond, with the school- 
house, on a little knoll? Hardwick cross-roads, Hard- 
wice Centre, proved but a delusion and a snare to our 
feet, and the third day found us, better advised, retrac- 
ing our steps through Johnsonburg, whence the Lundy 
brothers—whether in search of a more generous soil and 
larger possessions, or whether (though Sabine makes no 
note of them among his Loyalists) in some disaffection 
to the government that succeeded George the Third’s— 
migrated to the shores of the great river of the mist and 
the rainbow,—to ‘* Lundy’s Lane.’’ 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


HEARING AND DOING. 
[Matt. 7: 12-27. Luke 6: 37-49.] 

Paper by Mary H. Whitson, read at Friends’ Conference Class, 

15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 8, 1895. 
Brute life is without responsibility, because without 
knowledge ; but when, in the unfolding of this wonderful 
creation, there came a knowledge of good and evil, then 
man’s responsibility began—then began the possibility of 
a ** fall,’’—a fall which was impossible in the Edenic 
unconsciousness of mere animal life. 

With the awakening of conscious life came a realiza- 
tion of a something higher, and a reaching outward and 
upward towards it. 

But all growth, all development, is slow. The spirit- 
ual life struggled amid heavy discouragements and con- 
tinually fell short of its aims. The Old Testament is a 
record of the evolution of conscience. Now and then 
there appeared men whose inner natures seem to have 
been illuminated beyond that of their fellow beings, but 
history is replete with the discouragements which beset 
their paths. Centuries of growth reveal but a feeble 


spiritual growth among the nations of the world. 
Elaborate systems of religion they had, and strictly 

some of them adhered to the letter of their law ; but sel- 

fish love of gain and power yet over-ruled all higher 











qualities. Rulers and ruled alike lived for themselves ; 
self was not only the centre of their spheres, but also the 
circumference. 

But a new era dawned—a great Teacher came among 
the people. The lowly Nazarene expanded the old com- 
mandments into a new law. We can but vaguely con- 
ceive how the utterances of Jesus must have impressed 
those who heard him. And when we consider the 
mental and spiritual condition of the people of his day, 
the hypocritical superstition of the Pharisees and the 
carnal unbelief of the Sadducees, we are led to wonder 
that his gentle words found lodgment in so many hearts 
as they did. In the midst of a slavish routine of cere- 
monies, a pedantic observance of fasts, prayers, and alms- 
givings, came this unassuming man, who used no labored 
argument, propounded no formal scheme of doctrine, 
prescribed no routine of religious services, but who, 
with calm, unhesitating, authoritative words, dealt with 
the simplest, plainest manner. And the thoughts and 
teachings he gave forth are as fresh and beautiful to-day 
as they were when they first fell on the ears of the listen- 
ing multitudes. 

Jesus repeatedly told the people that he came not to 
destroy but to fulfill. He came tointerpret and to add 
new meaning to the old laws. Hecommended meekness, 
purity, mercy, forgiveness, charity, and love ; he uttered 
a most emphatic protest against the falsehoods and fic- 
tions of Pharisaism ; he forbade anger, hatred, and a re- 
vengeful spirit ; he inaugurated the true spiritual worship 
which alone is worthy of God. 

Having outlined the true life, Jesus closed his dis- 
course with an injunction fo do, to exemply a living faith, 
and contrasted the true and the false disciples. ‘‘ Not 
every one that sayeth unto me, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.’’ Also, ‘‘ Whosoever cometh 
to me and heareth these sayings of mine, and doefh them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon arock. And the rain descended and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and 
it fell not ; for it was founded upon a rock. And every 
one that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a fooiish man, which built his 
house upon the sand; and the rain descended and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; and if fell: and great was the fall of it.’’ 

Notice the words, ‘‘ Whosoever cometh to me and 
heareth.’’ The condemnation is not against those who 
have not heard, but against those who have heard and 
have not heeded. We are responsible only so far as we 
know,—the moral quality of every act lies in the in- 
tention. 

Much inaction results from an unwillingness to hear, 
from a passive disinclination to know the need of action. 


But it is our duty to hear, to put ourselves in the way of | 


hearing. ‘‘A wise man will hear and will increase his 
learning.’’ ‘‘ Hear instruction and be wise.’’ ‘‘ The 
hearing ear and the seeing eye, the Lord hath made even 
both of them.’’ Notice the ‘‘ hearing ear,’’ for there was 
and is need of the reminder, ‘‘ Having ears they hear 
not,’’ and ‘‘ Hearing ye shall hear and shall not under- 
stand.’’ Then come the words, ‘‘ Take heed what ye 
hear.’’ We owe it to ourselves and to all of the many 
whom our lives touch, that we give ear unto only those 


things which tend towards upward growth, for the mind | 


grows according to that upon which it feeds. 

Having heard and understood, then must come the 
query, ‘‘ Have I a duty in this matter? Am I perform- 
ing that duty ?’’ 

All action is first a mental process, for the thought 
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precedes and directs the act. ‘‘As a man thinketh so is 
he.’” Hence the necessity there is for right thinking. 
‘« Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life.’” No man can do much for others who is 
not much himself; no stream can rise higher than its 
source. The words of Jesus, spoken in regard to him- 
self, are equally true of every human being, ‘‘ If I be 
lifted up, I will draw all men unto me.”’ 

Hence man’s first duty is to make of himself the 
truest being God has made it his privilege to be ; he must 
seek after those things which tend to develop character, 
and must place himself amid the purest and best influences 
possible. ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ implies first 
a love for one’s self, a love which should lead us to use 
every opportunity for developing the highest within us. 

Every quality and faculty grows by exercise, and the 
continued effort to be pure, true, merciful, and loving, 
will, by reflex action, increase our ability to exercise 
those qualities still more strongly, and to make us capa- 
ble of greater effort. 

Or our doing may be of a negative character,—it 
may be to abstain from evil, from the gratification of our 
baser impulses. It may be to resist the greed of gain, or 
the temptation to display. It may be to conquer a hasty 
temper, an envious or a selfish nature. But negative 
good is best accomplished by positive action. Evil ten- 
dencies are best overcome by magnifying and making 
stronger the good. If a man be walking dangerously 
near a precipice we only increase his danger by calling 
his attention to it. We will more surely rescue him if 
we draw him from the dangerous brink by interesting 
him in the beauties which lie near on the other side of 
him. And this can be applied to one’s self ; when instinct 
or judgment tells us we are giving time and energy to that 
which profits little, we must lift into prominence that 
which is more enduring, and the weaker things will lose 
their charm. 

Then there are sins of omission as well as of com- 
mission—and calmly letting existing evils continue is 
one of these. We can at least do our little toward form- 
ing an elevated public opinion, and the force of com- 
bined thought who can reckon? No one dares overlook 
his own responsibility. Who knows the worth of a 
single high example ? 

Having heard and understood our highest duty, and 
having done what we could to prepare ourselves for its 
performance, we must look about us and do whatsoever 
our hands find to do, for ‘‘the fields are white unto 
harvest,’’ and alas! the laborers are too few. What the 
world needs is workers ; it is full of preachers, both in 
the pulpit and out of it, in the animate world and in the 
inanimate ; and such is well, for humanity has need of 
their lessons. 

“ Leaf and flower, and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere though humble first to fill.” 

Too many sigh fora larger field of influence and 
neglect the little duties which lie all about them. Carlyle 
said: ‘‘ Our grand business undoubtedly is not to see 
what lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies clearly 
at hand.’’ Every one is responsible for all the good 
within the scope of his abilities, and the opportunities 
for doing good are constant and innumerable if we will 
but recognize them. 

** Poor, indeed, thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw ; 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world, through weal and woe; 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten— 
No fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten, 

By daily sympathy and gentle tone.” 
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Each person illustrates in his own life the successive | abroad. We must do spiritually, develop our own hu- 


stages through which his race has passed ; he lives first an 
almost purely physical existence, then a physical and 
intellectual, but he does not approach perfection till 
these elements of his nature are supplemented and domi- 
nated by that which is highest in him—the emotional or 
spiritual self. Only through his emotions will he be led 
into sympathy with others, and only when in sympathy 
with them can he £vow them and Ae/p them, for the key- 
note to all humanitarian action is Jove, and the basis of 
love is knowledge. Love for any object usually follows a 
deep interest in that object ; and a deep interest rarely 
fails to follow a thorough knowledge. Hence the first 
step necessary for broadeniug our sphere of usefulness is 
to inform ourselves thoroughly in as many things as we 
can. ‘* Know and you will feel, knowand you will pray, 
know and you will help.’’ And we can find no more 
interesting subject to study than our fellowmen and the 
conditions surrounding them. 
‘* We must be here to work, 

And men who work can only work for men, 

And not to work in vain, must comprehend 

Humanity, and so work humanly.”’ 

We must enter into the lives, the sou/ lives, of others, 
and permit others to come close to us. We deprive our- 
selves of a blessed privilege when we erect barriers be- 
tween ourselves and our friends over which we will per- 
mit neither them nor ourselves to pass. 

Until we know thoroughly the conditions or forces 
which led to an action, we must abstain from judgment, 
for forces without and within, of which we can know but 
little, have caused the actions we are presuming to judge. 
Did we know all, we would contemplate the errors of 
others in sorrow, not in anger. We might hate the sin 
but never the sinner. Could we represent to ourselves 
the struggles and temptations a fellowman has passed 
through, the brief periods of joy, the feverish moments 
of hope and fear, the pressure of want, the desertion of 
friends, we would leave the erring soul with Him from 
whom it came. 


The world has been made by doers; it is men of | 


action who have founded governments and builded cities, 
men of action who have raised the condition of their 
generation above that of preceding generations, it is 
thinking men whose minds have perfected the arts and 
sciences. 
conscientious workers, men and women who recognize 
the brotherhood of men, who cannot sit supinely by and 
behold half the human race oppress the other half, or 
see the honest laborer compelled to eat the bread of 
charity, and helpless children being schooled in vice. 
There must be individual work and individual think- 
A perfect timepiece is one in which every cog, 
wheel, lever, and spring does its whole duty. Each has 
a work to do which no other part can do, and without 
which the work of the other parts is made less perfect, 
and the harmony of the whole is destroyed. Ina large 
shop it is the work of each individual laborer which, 
added to the work of the others, makes up the creditable 
whole. So in the world of workers, each has his part to 
do, and unless each does his best the work of the 
whole falls short of what it might be and should be. 


ing. 


** You must live each day at your very best, 
The work of the world is done by few ; 
God asks that a part be done by you.” 

We as a Society should make a special application of 
this command to Aear and do. We have heard the truths 
of a spiritual religion, unencumbered by many meaning- 
less forms and customs; it is for us to exemplify the 
truths of this religion in our lives,and to spread them 


| queathed to us a precious heritage. 
| hampered by traditional ideas and customs. 


| qualified for continued usefulness. 


manity and higher natures, and contribute to the up- 
building of those about us, for the need of the hour is 
more humanity, more spirituality. 

The early Friends lived lives faithful to the light re- 
vealed to them,and we honor them for it. They be- 
But we cannot walk 
Our usefulness as a Society must not be 
We must 
keep pace with the needs of the world that we may be 
New and vital prob- 


by their light. 


| lems confront us; we must meet and solve them. 


Our religious duty does not consist solely in attending 


| our meetings, helpful as they are, and in giving loving 


| care to the dear ones in 


our immediate home circles. 
We must broaden our lives and our loves; we must live 


| lives of active righteousness rather than of passive good- 
| ness, remembering always that—‘‘ No one has lived a short 





| tender, whose heart is pure. 
| the very confusion and anxiety concerning the Divine 


| and a bracing discipline of character. 
But the cry still goes forth for workers, for | 





| parable of the shepherd and the sheep. 
| shepherd comes in the morning to the fold, and in thé 
dewy dawn calls his own by name, and they, separating 


life who has 
character.”’ 


‘* What asks our Father of his children save 
Justice and mercy and humility ? 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footsteps in our daily ways ? 


performed its duties with unblemished 


No knotted scourge or sacrificial knife 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 
Whose very breathing is unwonted praise, 

A life that stands as all true lives have stood, 
Fast rooted in the faith that God is good.” 


THE GUIDANCE OF THE INNER LIGHT. 
A MESSAGE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
No serious person, tossed by the perplexities of duty, and 
finding himself daily at the dividing of the roads, but 
must envy the Jew who had the blazing stones of the 
High Priest’s breastplate, or the Greek with his Delphic 
oracle. One does not forget that God has given us the 


| austere authority of conscience and the sublime instincts 


of the heart for our guidance ; and that he cannot wander 
far from the paths of righteousness whose conscience is 
One also understands how 


Will into which we fall become a salutary trial of faith 


The responsi- 
bility and agony of choice lift us out of spiritual child- 
hood and bring us to man’s estate. 


We can, however, imagine a more sensitive condition 


| of the soul, when, instead of working out our course by 


weary calculations, we should steer by the stars in a 


| cloudless sky, and instead of being driven with bit and 


bridle, we should be guided by God’s eye. Is there for 
us in this dispensation of the Holy Ghost, after all the 
long ages of religious development, no Inner Light to 
give us constant and unerring guidance? So that, in- 
stead of arguing, puzzling, struggling, we shall only 


| have to wait and watch and obey ? 


Jesus answers this longing of the heart with the 
As the Eastern 


themselves from all others, follow him whithersoever he 
goes to set of sun ; soin childhood, while the world lies 


outside our shelter—a place of mystery—does Jesus speak 


within the soul, and from that time leads all who hear, 
along the ways of life, till we come again to the fold 
when the shadows begin to fall. 

This Inner Voice, heard in the secret place of our 
being, is no dream, for the mystics have found the 
promise of Jesus to be true, and their faces bear witness 





to the quietness within. The countenance of a Friend is 
a mirror of the Peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing. It is a silent, gentle rebuke to those whose 
careworn foreheads reveal careworn souls. Why are we 
left without our guide in this wilderness of life, where 
the tracks are innumerable, and yet only one is the path 
of the Divine Will? 

We do go astray, not because we have no guide, but 
because our souls are callous to his presence. As the 
Indian can detect a footstep by the bruising of a leaf, so 
Christians of delicate temper follow Jesus as by an in- 
stinct. They are quick to catch tse lowest whisper, re- 
sponsive to the softest impressions, open to the faintest 
signs. Duty is ‘‘ laid upon’’ them as the gentle dew 
falls on the grass, and truth springs up within them as a 
living well. They move with Jesus in a perpetual fellow- 
ship of mind, and they detect the slightest imprint of 
his feet by the sign of the nails. 


ure of experience, wherein, yielding to suggestions that 
came like the wind, with a certain mystery of origin, 
with a certain pressure of authority, we discovered that 
we had been the servants of our Father’s Will. We also 
are filled with regret and self-reproach because of the 
suggestions of the Divine Spirit which fell upon our 
unconscious souls like snow upon a blind man’s face. 
And we are resolved to be no longer 
believing, to expect every day theshining of the Light 
within, and without delay or question to obey the 


heavenly vision.—/John Watson, (‘‘ Jan Maclaren’’) in | 


The Outlook. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 4.—First MONTH 26, 1896 
PETER’S EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE. 


GOLDEN 'TEXT.—To you is the promise, and to your children, and to | E : “ 
| were baptized into my name. 


all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call unto him.—Acts 2: 39. 


Home Reading: Acts 2: 19-36. 
Scripture Extract for this lesson: Acts 2: 37-47. 
TEACHING. 

The lesson for to-day presents the continuation of the 
address of the Apostle Peter to those about him on the 
day of Pentecost, when the remarkable outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit occurred. Beginning with the prophecy of 


one of the ancient Jewish prophets, that God would pour | 
out of his Spirit upon all flesh, he calls their attention | by and through the indwelling power of the Holy Spirit 


to the life and recent death of Jesus, concluding with | has taken place, no outward, material symbol can add 
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faithless but | 


the declaration, ‘‘ Let all the house of Israel know as- | 


suredly that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.’’ 
statement, and troubled by their own consciences, they 
say to Peter and the other Apostles, ‘‘ Men and brethren, 
what shall we do ?”’ 

Peter then advises them to ‘‘ repent and be baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit,’’ and then 
assures them that the glorious promise made of old (that 
God would freely pour out of his Spirit upon all flesh) 


| Holy Ghost and with fire.’’ 





that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall | 


call.’’ 


thereof was increased in this one day by several thousand. 

The special and wonderful event of this day, the bap- 
tism or outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon many who 
loved the spirit and character of Jesus Christ, by the act 
of our Father, naturally draws our attention to that true 
baptism in which all true Christians have always believed, 
and which is made by the words of our lesson to stand 


Those that accepted his advice and followed it | 
were made members of the church, and the membership 


| 


| 


3y 


in decided contrast with that outward or material baptism 
to which the Apostle Peter no doubt referred. This 
special act of the Spirit’s outpouring was foretold, we are 
told by the writer of the book of Acts (Acts 1: 5), by 
the Spirit of Jesus to his disciples several days before its 
occurrence: ‘‘ Being assembled together with them he 
charged them not to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait 
for the promise of the Father, which, said he, ye heard 
from me: for John indeed baptized with water; but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence.”’ 

The Religious Society of Friends has always insisted 
upon the necessity of baptism, but it has always under- 
stood true baptism to consist in the baptism to which the 
spirit of Jesus here called his followers—the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit. The words of John the Baptist, who 
was the forerunner of Jesus, and who, like the Apostle 


| Peter on this day of Pentecost, called the people to re- 
As the years pass, some of us are accumulating a treas- | 


pentance and baptized unto the remission of sins (thus 
typifying the soul cleansing power of the Holy Spirit), 
are in full accord with the plain teaching of Jesus: ‘I 


| indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; but he 


that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I 
am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with the 
(Matt. 3: 11. See also 
Mark 1: 8, and Luke 3: 16). 

While it is true that Jesus submitted himself to the 
outward baptism of John, we are told that he did it to 
‘« fulfill all righteousness,’’ by which we understand the 
righteousness or righteous acts required by the Jewish law 


| of that time, for he came ‘‘ not to destroy, but to fulfill.”’ 
| We are also told that Jesus himself did not baptize (John 


4: 1), and the greatest of the Apostles tells us that 


| Christ sent him ‘‘ not to baptize, but to preach the gos- 
| pel,’’ and he expresses his thanks that he had baptized 


but very few of them, ‘‘ lest any man should say that ye 
(1 Cor. 1: 14-17.) 
Our Religious Society has always interpreted the rite 


| of baptism as it has that of the washing of feet (John 


13: 14), and also that of the supper (Luke 22: 19),— 
that is to say, spiritually. It is difficult indeed to under- 
stand why, if we may so interpret the second of these 
(the washing of feet), where the command of Jesus is so 


| direct and explicit, we should not also interpret the other 


two in like manner. Friends do so understand and in- 
terpret them, and hold that where true inward baptism 


anything to this; and also that where the outward rite is 


| performed, without the baptism of the Holy Spirit accom- 
Startled by this | 


panying it, it is but a hollow mockery, and one fraught 


| with much danger to the truest welfare of the soul. 


The call to repentance is one that needs to be heard 


| and obeyed by all,—that, truly repenting of the evil 


thoughts and unrighteous acts of which we have been 
guilty, we may purify ourselves as ‘‘ temples of God, in 
which his Holy Spirit dwells ’’ ; that we may continually 


| receive a fuller and fuller measure of baptism of the Holy 


| Spirit, and thus be brought into closer communion with 
was made unto them, and totheir children, ‘‘ and to all 


our Heavenly Father—‘‘ that we may be one with Him, 
even as the spirit of Christ is one with Him.’’ (John 17: 
at, 3.) 


LESSON NOTES. 

The outward or water baptism was no doubt a help to 
faith among the members of the early church. It was 
instructive in the light of an object lesson, to show them 
the meaning of repentance ; a cleansing of the heart, 
which must now be purified that they might see God. 
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With the better understanding of the spirituality of wor- 
ship the types, as forms, have been done away. Yet we 
may not forget their original significance. It is as neces- 
sary now as then that we be clean within and without. 

It is the same with the washing of feet and the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper. If we hesitate to serve one 
another in humble and trivial ways, or to share with others 
our daily meat and drink for Christ’s sake, we still 
need the outward ordinances as reminders of our calling, 
which is to willing, glad, whole-hearted self-sacrifice for 
the sake of others. 

Believing as Friends that all have this spirit from the 
beginning, and by faithfulness to light possessed are in 
the way of awakening to the consciousness of a far 


greater measure of light, we do not feel that outward | 


rites are needed to help us believe. But to the converts 
of the apostles’ day the Spirit was a new thing. 
had in many instances ‘‘ not so much as heard if there be 
any Holy Spirit.’’ 

This is a most precious promise that is ‘‘to all that 
are afar off,’’ and if any within our denominational bor- 
ders are not yet awake to the joy and power of the 
Spirit, is it not of the first importance that we seek that 
in which we profess to believe, and rest not till we find 
it? Surely, it must be a practical experience for each 
one ; held asa doctrinal tenet merely it has no true 
power to cleanse or save from error, no true effect to in- 
spire, strengthen, make holy. It is the kingdom of 
Christ within us, which he promised to all who would 
follow him. It is righteousness and peace and joy, 
heaven on earth. It is the earnest of the world-wide 
reign of righteousness. It is not merely the fulfillment 
of a promise, it zs the Father’s promise of a glorious life 
yet to be. ‘* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the 


good things which the Lord hath prepared for them that 
fear him.”’ 


They | 





| feature, and doubtless has been 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WHERE DO WE STAND? 
‘*Are we a people who deserve to live ?’’—Charles Sharp. 
As I lay down J. Freeman Clarke’s work on the ‘‘ Ten 
Great Religions,’’ and turn again to the scholarly, far- 
reaching thought of Charles Sharp (republished in a late 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER), I cannot help but feel the 


| unity of the mission of Quakerism with that larger life 
| whose refined and open truths now press upon the world. 


The Higher Criticism has passed over heavy hearts and 
thinking minds, and with a far different result than the 
timid may have anticipated. It could not be that a just 
and true research into the purer elements of religious 
faith would undervalue its conclusions. And nearer, 
clearer, to its general grasp, mankind has seen our 
Quaker Principle emerge—that principle with which we 
as a people have always been familiar. To mind the 
indwelling Light, to wait the opening of the understand- 
ing by our spiritual Guide, is our marked, our peculiar 
the nerve-supplying 
strength to our ministry. We give it gladly to the world, 
and yet fold it closely to our hearts, for Friends have a 


| further future before them when the cloud of their tem- 


| porary forgetting shall have passed away. 


Steadfastly continuing in the breaking of bread, it is | 


to be supposed, was but the regularly recurring meal, 


blessing on their food, and sharing it freely with one an- 
other according to their Master’s usage. It typified his 
giving of himself as the bread of life to the spiritually 
hungry world. 

lo continue in the ‘* prayers’’ as the New Version 
has it, gives a formal or ritual impression which is not 
likely to justly represent the facts of their simple worship. 
To continue ‘‘in prayer’’ implies, on the contrary, that 
their life and joy was in doing the Father's will, which is 
prayer indeed. 


, 


INHERITANCE AMONG THE INDIANS. — Inheritance, 
however, is at the minimum in an Indian tribe, not only 
as regards property, but also in the matter of honors and 
privileges. Little, if anything, ever descends from indi- 
viduals, and even among tribes that have something akin 
to a hereditary chieftancy no man can remain a leader 
long who does not possess the power to attain and hold 
the office through his own superior ability. It may hap- 
pen that certain families for several generations produce 
chiefs, and it is true that a prestige clings to t e family 
of a chief; but the essential fact remains that official 
positions in an Indian tribe are secured and retained by 
personal talent rather than by inheritance.—Adice C. 
Fletcher, in the Century. 





The question, ‘‘Are we a people who deserve to 
live?’’ is standing before the great high Judge, and it 
has arrested my thought. It leads me to glance over two 
centuries of active human conflict since the prophet-mind 
of England’s shepherd boy sent the force of his convic- 
tion to arouse the counter elements of his time. Was it 
a quickened touch of the same spiritual chord that awoke 
in the intense German mind that spark which sent the 
electric flash of study into things created, yet unknown ? 

The years from 1700 to 1900 hold volumes of events. 
We pause over those chapters that hold the movements of 
our church, feeling that none have been of greater benefit 
to the cause of advancing truth. Yet, have we been too 
deeply ‘‘stilled’’ while the forces of regenerative life 


| have vivified our world ? 
eaten in commemoratien of the last supper; asking a | 


That our Society was able to plant itself and so largely 
mould the thought of American life whilst the political 
conditions of our nation were only forming, shows the 
adaptability it held to the needs of humanity. Certainly 


| it was a place where the wild locust and the olive grew, 


for the loneliness that marked the decline in England 
was unfelt here. Our meetings were loving, full, and 
well grounded in the faith until well in the present 
century, when the enjoyment of their extreme views of 
‘* waiting for the spirit’’ produced the lull of self-satis- 
faction. My most beautiful child-memory is of those 
pure and stately Friends who moved with such precision 
through the weighty forms of our meeting. 


In America our career has been dignified, and 


| beneficial, and never more so than in the years following 


BEAUTIFUL is the year in its coming and in its going | 


- —most beautiful and blessed because it is always the Year 
of our Lord —Zucy Larcom. 


the separation. The ordeal came upon us then. And 
beautiful in the divine sight must have been those earnest 
men and women, whose vcices would drop to a plaintive, 
sweet sadness even in the gray of far-advanced years, 
when alluding to ‘‘ those sad times.’’ 

The sea had surged to its fullest depth, and the 
parting of the waters carried a tremulous film which 
clouded even eyes that could penetrate its depths. For 
God was sifting his people. A true law-giver had come, 
one to whom a fullness of understanding in our Quaker 
faith, its clearness, its doctrine had been given, with an 
added light suiting the refinement of two centuries later. 
Would we to-day stand questioning our own life-power 
had Elias Hicks been permitted to develop his mission to 
mankind? ‘* Do we deserve to live?’’ 


L. P. YEATMAN. 
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COLERIDGE ON WAR. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Ir seems evident, from recent occurrences, that there is 
too much of the belligerent spirit on both sides of the 
sea. I have thought the following extracts from the works 
of the great British poet Coleridge might be read with 
profit. N. R. 
FROM ‘‘ A CHRISTMAS CAROL.”’ 
“« War is a ruffian, all with guilt defiled, 

That from the aged father tears his child! 

A murderous fiend, by fiends adored, 

He kills the sire and starves the son ; 

The husband kills, and from her board 

Steals all his widow’s toil had won ; 

Plunders God's world of beauty, rends away 

All safety from the night, all comfort from the day.’’ 


FROM ‘TEARS IN SOLITUDE.’’ 
‘* Boys and girls, 

And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 
The best amusement for our morning meal ! 
The poor wretch who has learnt his only prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
To ask a blessing from his Heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 
And technical in victories and defeats, 
And all our dainty terms for fratricide ; 
Terms which we trundle smoothly o’er our tongues. 
Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 
We join no feeling, and attach no form! y 
As if the soldier died without a wound ; 
As if the fibres of this godlike frame 
Were gored without a pang ; as if the wretch, 
Who fell in battle doing bloody deeds, 
Passed off to heaven, translated and not killed ; 
As though he had no wife to pine for him, 
No God to judge him! Therefore evil days 
Are coming on us, O my countrymen! 
And what if all-avenging Providence, 
Strong and retributive, should make us know 
The meaning of our words, force us to feel 
The desolation and the agony 
Of our fierce doings.”’ 


LEVITY IN DRESS. 
Christian Register. 
WE learn in our school-books that the love of decoration 
precedes the love of comfort, and that the primitive 
man—that incomplete creature with whom his remote 
descendants delight to compare themselves—covered his 
body with red ochre for the sake of beauty long before 
he made clothes for the sake of warmth. Traces of this 
early preference may still be found in civilized society,— 
a survival, perhaps, that indicates the domination of 
instinct over education. The genuine difficulties that 
meet a woman who has once made up her mind to breathe 
and move naturally are evidences of this. It is in vain 
that artists insist on certain standards of beauty, and 
tell us that these abide, though fashions change. They 
tell us that dress, to be artistic, must follow the lines of 
the body, that materials must fall in their natural folds, 
unrestrained and undistorted by stiff linings, that noth- 


ing is beautiful which suggests useless suffering, and that | 


everything must be judged in its relation to something 
else. We all listen with absorbed attention, and proceed 
to put our newly acquired knowledge into practice by 
studying works of art with enthusiastic agreement ; but 
the capricious dictates of the dressmaker or the milliner 
are unaltered, and their rule goes on forever. 

In the woman’s column of a contemporary magazine 
lately it was authoritatively announced that pink ribbons 
were entirely suitable for elderly ladies. No one who 
has noticed how a bit of that color sometimes sets off the 
soft white hair and still fresh complexion of some beauti- 
ful grandmother, will wish to dispute this ; but it recalls 





| tial. 





irresistibly the scene when Mrs. Thoreau, with her pink 
ribbons, called one day on Mary Moody Emerson, a 
woman who had no hestitation in admonishing others for 
the good of their souls. Miss Emerson closed her eyes, 
and conversed with Mrs. Thoreau fora time. By and 
by she said, ‘‘ Mrs. Thoreau, I don’t know whether you 
have observed that my eyes are shut?’’ ‘‘ Yes, Madam, 
I have observed it,’’ said Mrs. Thoreau. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
would like to know the reason?’’ ‘* Yes, I should,’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘I don’t like to see a person of our age 
guilty of such levity in dress.’’ 

Her telling phrase, ‘‘ levity in dress,’’ occurs to the 
mind often when one sees the foundation principles of 
beauty ignored in the desire to put the main emphasis on 
decoration, no matter in what department of life it 
occurs. Michael Angelo declared that the essence of 
beauty must be sought in ‘‘the purgation of superflui- 
ties,’’ and the art of omission is everywhere a'secret of 
power. If one has the opportunity of watching the 
course of instruction in English by a competent univer- 
sity instructor, it is interesting to note how this re- 
moval of superfluities seems to be the point mainly in- 
sisted on. Have something to say, have an idea to start 
with, and then say it, don’t talk round it, is the insistent 
word again and again repeated. Seek first the kingdom 
of simplicity and directness, that the graces of style may 
be added unto you. This is as true in dress as it is in 
literature or in art or in character. Everywhere beauty 
is the consistent expression of a thought that is true. 

When the artist tells us that nothing is fair which 


| suggests useless suffering, we see at once why it is that no 


face, however beautiful in itself, can express anything 
but thoughtlessness or cruelty when it is shaded by a hat on 
which is placed the soft breast of a mother bird, taken 
ruthlessly from her starving little ones, or wings torn 
from some bright creature that might still be making the 
pure air and the golden sunlight more beautiful by its 
glancing presence. One thing can be beautiful only 
when it is in proper relation to other things. Let us 
have pink ribbons by all means, but not as the one essen- 
Let us have rich materials, but always with artistic 
consideration of surroundings. Beauty is not a reluc- 
tant, far-away goddess, tempted only by lavish expendi- 
ture and exclusive devotion. It is the companion of 
sincerity and perfect adaptation of construction to pur- 
pose. It delights to reward the seeing eye and the lis- 
tening ear and the appreciative heart when it is least 
expected or sought; and yet, on the other hand, its de- 
mands are imperature, for it admits nothing that is un- 
true into its realm. 


NOTHING but the setting up of his own will separates 


man from his true life in God. And in the strong 
language of an old writer: ‘‘ Nothing burneth in hell 
but self-will.’’ The human will must be harmonized 
with the Divine Will, the human spirit must be reunited 
to the Divine Spirit, or hopeless disaster overtakes the 
soul. To accomplish this restoration is the work of the 
invisible Christ withinus. His spirit broods always over 
the chaotic waste of our restless lives—restless and 
shapeless until re-created into the image of his Father, 
and reinspired with the breath of his own eternal being. 
We find ourselves, we know ourselves, we are ourselves, 
only in Him.—Zucy Larcom. 


NOTHING less than the majesty of God and the powers 
of the world to come can maintain the peace and sanctity 
of our homes, the order and serenity of our minds, the 
spirit of patience and tender mercy in our hearts.—/. 
Martineau. 
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THE REINDEER IN ALASKA, 

At Lake Mohonk, in Tenth Month last, at the Indian 
Conference, the writer met Dr. Sheldon Jackson, an inde- | 
fatigabie mission-worker in Alaska, for many years, and the 
agent there of the United States Department of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Jackson probably knows more thoroughly | 
that distant region of our republic than any other person, 
and his descriptions of it are very animated and inter- 
esting. Among the things he spoke of was the very suc- 
cessful experiment of introducing Asiatic reindeer into 
Alaska. There were, as perhaps the reader of this may 
well know, no reindeer in America. ‘Though socommon 
in northern Asia and Europe, none have been seen here, 
within the historic period at least. There were some 
twelve thousand of the Alaskan natives, fisher people, 
who were in great danger of starvation. They had lived | 
mainly on the whales, and the whale fishery had been 
broken up. It was therefore decided to try the intro- 
duction of reindeer, with which the people could live, 
as in Siberia and Lapland, very well. 

The work of introduction was carried on under the 
authority of the United States Bureau of Education, at 
Washington, and our friend Commissioner W. T. Harris, 
who has taken a lively interest in it, is greatly pleased with 
its success. In these days when so much preparation and 
expenditure are made to kill people, it is especially com- | 
fortable to note this broad-minded and wise plan to save | 
twelve thousand poor natives of the far North-western 
shores from perishing. 

As already said, the experiment has been a success | 
from the start. The deer have been brought, a small 
herd each year, for some six or seven years, from Siberia, 
and they appear to be quite as well if not better suited in 
the Alaskan region. It is believed that the pasturage is | 
superior to that in Siberia. A party of sixteen Lap- 
landers, seven men with their families, were brought over 
some years ago, and they proved very skillful in taking | 
care of the deer, and in teaching the Alaskan natives how | 
todoso. After six years’ operations, the whole number | 
of the reindeer in Alaska, in 1895, was about 1,000; the 
distribution of small herds among the people was begun 
in 1894. Some were placed at the American Missionary 
Association’s mission station, at Cape Prince of Wales, 
and the plan has been tried also of hiring out some di- 
rectly to the natives. Four of these were loaned a herd of 
one hundred head, for five years; at the end of that time 
_ they are to return that number, and meantime they have 
the use of the flock, and the profit of the increase. In 


this herd of one hundred, eighty-nine fawns were born 


Prince of Wales, sixty-eight fawns were born. 


| for the natives. 
| they said. 
| effort to redeem or improve the native races of the world, 


| ficial this doctrine is. 
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last year, 1895, while in the herd of a hundred at Cape 
This ap- 
peared very encouraging, and the native herdsmen were 
in great glee over the increase. : 

It is worth note that this piece of work has been done 
in the face of many prophecies of failure. The old 
whalers and others predicted that nothing could be done 
‘* You'll get no good out of them,’’ 
This is a well-worn experience. In every 
there are always people who think they know them well, 
and who are sure there is no good element in them, and 
that efforts made in their behalf are therefore thrown 
away. But experience in the long run shows how super- 
Paul said, at Athens, that He 
hath ‘‘ made of ome every nation of man, for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.’’ 


BIRTHS. 
BYCRAFT.—At Coldstream, Ontario, Twelfth month 12, 1895, 
to John E. and Mary E. Bycraft, a daughter, named Esther Hampton. 


PASCHALL.—At Marple, Delaware Co., Pa., Eleventh month 
29, 1895, to George Paschall, Jr., and Mary R. Lewis Paschall, a 


daughter, named Emily L. 


SHEPPARD.— Twelfth month 21, 1895, to William and Sallie 


| R. Sheppard, Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., a son, who is named 


Isaac Jones. 


MARRIAGES. 
COWAN—EASTBURN.—At the residence of the bride’s mother, 


| on Southard street, Trenton, First month 2, 1896, Byron G. Cowan, of 
| Providence, R. I., and Mame B. Eastburn, of Trenton. 


WILDMAN—WARNER.—At Inghamdale, Solebury, Twelfth 


| month 25, 1895, before T. T, Eastburn, J. P., by Friends’ ceremony, 


Joseph P. Wildman and Ida A. Warner, both of Solebury, Bucks 
county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BAYNES.—Near Salem, Indiana, First month 4, 1896, of con- 


| cussion of the brain, caused from a fall on the ice on his way home 


from school the evening before, Percy E., son of Isaac P. and Minnie 
L. Baynes. 


He was a bright, active boy ; he was nine years, four months, and 


| twenty-seven days old, and it makes the circumstance much sadder, as 


it is only two years this month since his two little sisters died of typhoid 
pneumonia,— Alice, nearly four, Lillian, nearly two. M. B 


BROSIUS.—Of pneumonia, First month 9, 1896, Sarah C., wife 


| of Joseph P. Brosius, of Philadelphia, and daughter of Robert Shoe- 


maker. 
HOPKINS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Thomas W. 


Stapler, near Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the morning of First 
month 8, 1896, Hetty A., wife of Robert G. Hopkins, in her 78th 


| year; amember of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


Interment at Fair Hill. 


MAROT.—First month 5, 1896, Samuel Marot, son of the late 
William and Deborah Marot ; a member oft he Monthly Meeting held 
at Green street, Philadelphia. 

SWAIN.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., First month 3, 1896, Charles F. 
Swain, in the goth year of his.age. 

His funeral was held at the residence of his daughter, Augusta S. 
Foster, 290 Adelphi street, Brooklyn. 


ANN D. MARIS. 

Something more than the announcement of her death is due to the 
memory of Ann D. Maris, whose departure was noticed First month 
4. Having known her for over sixty years, the writer is prepared to 
speak of those virtues which ought to be an example to others. 

A gentle, quiet, and unobtrusive person, she had the qualities which 
formed the moral stamina of her family circle. In what she believed 
to be right, she was inflexible. There was no discussion—the thing 
was simply done without question, and no one thought of interfering 
with her decisions. Thus, while mild tempered and considerate of 


| the feelings of others, she was yet a social power for good, to the full 


extent of her influence. 
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Perhaps the strongest quality of her nature was her motherliness, 
and this was manifested, not alone to her own children, but in an equal 
if not in a superior degree, to others under her care, of whom, at 
difierent times, there were a number. Her conscience aided her love 
and made her even more careful to preserve intact the rights and the 
happiness of the children of others. When a dying mother gave to 
her a babe only a few months old, she became its second mother, and 
throughout life she fulfilled the duties of a parent so well that the 
closest ties continued to exist between mother and adopted son. A 
physician with a large practice in a distant State, he could not have 
her companionship as he so earnestly desired, but at ninety-one years 
of age, almost her last message to him was that she was only waiting 
to sée him before she passed away. Such love must remain a part of 
the life of the soul, to be a blessing and a protection from evil. It 
cannot be extinguished with the failing pulses of the body, but, 
stronger than death, it must be a triumphant power, guiding those 
whom it encompasses, until it welcomes them to the everlasting Peace 
of God. The love of the true mother is next to that of the Divine. 

* 


REBECCA I. CLEAVER. 


On Twelfth month 23, 1895, Rebecca I. Cleaver departed this | 


life. The messenger of death came to her quickly, but did not find 
her wanting in that spiritual preparation that belongs to the pure in 
heart. Her life was quiet and consistent, always marked with purity 
of purpose and an undoubted sincerity which made her valuable as a 
relative and friend. Her devotion to her aged mother in her declining 





years was a beautiful illustration of the deep fountain from whence | 


came the inspiration that enabled her to to fulfill that sacred duty of | ganse of dishonor. 


love and tenderness. 


She has gone to rejoin dear ones, many of them long departed. 
She has gone! but her memory will always be treasured by her many 
friends as that of a purely good woman. 


A QU: AKER AND QUAKERISM REVIEWED. 
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language,’’ (« Paradise Regained,””) speaks with great re- 
spect of Ellwood’s quiet fearlessness and courage, and 
says: ‘* The Quaker will suffer nothing by contrast with 
the cavalier.’’ In alluding to the well-known incident of 
his protection of Guli Springett from the rudeness of 
semi-drunken troopers, he further adds : 

‘‘It is the great merit of Quakerism that it divined 
the essential democracy of Christianity in an age when 


| democracy was so unknown in the Church or States as 


hardly to have a name, and asserted the equality of all 
human spirits. The principle which influenced George 
Fox to refuse Aat honer and remain covered in every 
presence, and to give plain ¢hee and ¢hou to each person, 
no matter of what station, may not have been the revela- 
tion he thought it, but it had the living truth in it, and 
it must yet rule the world. Quakerism had its follies 
and excesses, but it swept more nonsense out of the heads 
and hearts that received it than the rest of the world has 
yet begun to be rid of, or is like to be for some ages to 
come. A man put off with his useless buttons all idle 
and foolish conventions, and recognized himself as the 
equal of other men ; he spoke the simple truth and he 
worshiped honest labor by toiling at any trade without a 
Because we are so glib in declaring 


| our belief in the dignity of labor, we fancy ourselves in 
| advance of the Quakers of two hundred and fifty years 


ago ; but the democrats among us who would not think 
it sorrow and shame to be forced to work for their bread 


| with their hands, are far fewer than the sect who discov- 


NEARLY twenty years ago there was issued from the press | 
of Osgood & Co., Boston, a little volume of autobiogra- 
phy that interested Friends because it contained with the 
‘‘ Life of Edward, Lord Herbert, of Cherbury,’’ also 
‘¢The Life of Thomas Ellwood,’’ the Quaker. 


The 
book was edited by William D. Howells, and contained 
essays by him, introductory to the autobiographies, the 
re-reading of which has arrested attention, as they con- 
tain points of interest for Friends of to-day. 

In his introduction to the ‘* Life of Lord Herbert,’’ 
Howell’s says: ‘‘ No reader will make Herbert's acquaint- 
ance in this frank and hearty memoir without great lik- 
ing and respect. I have flattered myself that 


in grouping him with the sturdy Quaker Ellwood, I | 


have furnished the reader an easy means of comparison 
which will not be unfair to either of them. They are 
both characters of the most distinct type, of a like heroic 
mould in many things, and of a similar devoutness, how- 
ever diverse in their theories of religion and of life; it 
were hard to say which is the worst poet. Herbert repre- 
sents the last phase of chivalry, the essence of which 
lingered in his heart and influenced his conduct, while 
his daring intellect questioned the highest things, and 
infinitely removed him from medizvalism. He was of 


the cosmopolitan nobility, which found itself a home | 


anywhere in the world of courts and camps ; and he was 
patrician to the last drop of his blood. Ellwood was of 
the new dispensation which shunned the world, which 
bade men fashion themselves on Christ’s example, and 
abhorred arms and vanities. His sect goes forward to an 
early extinction, but its animating spirit can never die 
out of the world ; it must prevail and rule at last. 
courtier is picturesque and romantic in a degree which 
takes the artistic sense with keen delight ; the Quaker is 
good and beautiful, with asimple righteousness that com- 
forts and strengthens the soul.’’ 

In the essay prefixed to the ‘‘ Life of Thomas Ell. 
wood,’’ Howells, after asking those persons ‘‘ who bear 
honest Ellwood a grudge for the disservice he thus did | 
literature and a great poet,’’ to forgive him for having 
suggested ‘‘ one of the most unread epics in the English 


The | 








ered democratic Christianity. Ellwood was by birth a 
gentleman, yet when he was in prison with many other 
Quakers, he was glad to learn the art of tailoring from 
one of his brother secretaries, and he labored diligently 
at it as long as he remained there; ‘ spending those leis- 
ure hours with innocency and pleasure, which want of 
business would have made tedious.’ All impulses, good 


| or bad, exhaust themselves, and Quakerism seems now on 


its last legs, but those who love to believe that men shall 


sometime dwell in peace and unity, through a sense of 


their essential equality, cannot read the history of that 
belief without renewed courage. It will be well for 
them too if they can perceive that democracy only be- 
comes vital when it is a religion as well as a policy.”’ 

Thus we see how an intelligent writer of this age re- 
gards a true Quaker and Quakerism. We shall not take 
exception to his estimate. It does us honor. But we 
may well question his conclusions on the point of the 
decadence of our sect. In the light of recent events, 
both in England and within our own borders, we can but 
hope that the decline is arrested. It is true that the 
‘‘impulses’’ that are non-essential have exhausted, or 
will exhaust, themselves. Not so the essentials of Qua- 
kerism. They will live and, we believe, in a sect bearing 
the name. But it will not be engrafting upon it things 
foreign to its true democracy, such as pastors, prearranged 
services, etc., but by a firm belief in and an adherence to 
its distinctive doctrine. 

It is said again and again, —and it is a mischievous 


| saying when it puts Friends at their ease, and causes 


them to neglect their meetings and become less loyal to 
their Society,—that the world is permeated with Friends’ 
views. Thankful we are that—to a small extent—this is 
true, yet no truer utterance was ever given than the re- 
cent one of Caroline E. Stephen, where she says: ‘‘ But 


| though much of the ethical teachings of Friends has been 


| thus [by the community] absorbed, its innermost root 
| and spring is not yet even generally recognized, much less 


| 


accepted.’’ It remains for the Society itself, with all 
that it can truly convert to it, to keep this ‘‘ root and 
spring ’’ pure, and show by its fruits that it is worthy to 
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live and shine ‘‘ with a simple righteousness that com- 
forts and strengthens the soul,’’ not only of Friends but 
all to whom its ‘‘ animating spirit ’’ can be carried. 


L. H. H. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WE are informed that our friends Robert S. Haviland 
and Joshua B. Washburn, of Chappaqua, N. Y., have 
obtained minutes to attend some meetings within the 
limits of Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 
It is their present intention to be at Swarthmore on 
First-day, the 26th of this month; at Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, West Chester, on the 27th and 28th ; at the mid- 
week meeting at Race street, Philadelphia, on the zoth ; 
at Gwynedd Monthly Meeting at Norristown, on the 
30th ; at Richland Monthly Meeting, Quakertown (Pa.), 
on the 31st; and at the following monthly meetings : 
West Grove, First-day, Second month 2 ; Centre Monthly 
Meeting, 3d; Kennett, 4th; London Grove, 5th ; New 
Garden, 6th; Pennsgrove, 7th ; Fallowfield, 8th; then at 
Doe Run Meeting on First-day, the gth, and at Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, on the evening of that day. 





Our friend John J. Cornell visited this city, accord- 
ing toappointment, and spoke at the meeting of Temper- 
ance Workers at Girard Avenue on Seventh-day evening. 
On First-day morning he was at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, where there was a large and satisfactory meeting. 


GOVERNOR MorTON ON ARBITRATION, Erc.—lIn his 
message to the Legislature of the State of New York, on 
the 1st instant, Governor Morton said : 

‘* The doctrine formulated by President Monroe and 
which has since borne his name, has become so well 
established in American national policy that there is no 
room for doubt as to the opinion of our people concern- 
ing it. New York now has a population nearly equal to 
that of the entire Union when Mr. Monroe became 
President, and our peculiar geographical position, the 
location within our borders of the American metropolis, 
and the vast and complicated commercial interests of our 
State, justify us in feeling an especial concern in the 
present unhappy agitation. Any disturbance of the ex- 
isting friendly relations between the United States and 
Great Britain cannot fail to have a serious effect. Be- 
cause of the possible baleful consequences of such dis- 
turbance I deem myself justified in making this reference 
to the larger affairs of the nation, in which we feel such 
a peculiar and vital interest. 

‘IT cannot believe that the relations between our 
country and Great Britain will be ruptured or seriously 
impaired by the misunderstanding now existing between 
that country and Venezuela concerning the proper loca- 
tion of the boundary line of their possessions in South 
America. Arbitration affords a simple, humane, and 
honorable method of determining national disputes ; and 
it is scarcely conceivable at this period of the world’s 
history that any great nation is willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of the needless sacrifice of human life, and 
the wanton destruction of property which would be the 
inevitable result of an armed conflict.’’ 





Ir duty becomes laborious, do it more fervently. If 
ove becomes a source of care and pain, love more nobly 
and more tenderly. 


‘them with more earnest thought and deeper study.— 
James Martineau. 


If doubts disturb and torture, face | 





| 


| 
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MEETINGS AND HOW TO REACH THEM. 
[SIXTH PAPER.] 

Wuart is now the Southern Quarter was prior to 1790 
identified with Maryland Yearly Meeting, which was es- 
tablished through the influence of John Burnyeat and 
George Fox, and was held at West River in 1672, alter- 
nating every six months with Tred Haven, till 1774, 
when the sessions alternated annually till 1785, when 
Baltimore was substituted for West River. In 1790 the 
Eastern Shore meetings were transferred to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and constituted its Southern Quarter ; at 
the same time the quarterly meeting of Warrington, Pa., 
and Fairfax, Va., with Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, 
were joined to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

The first Friend to preach the gospel in Maryland 
and Virginia was Elizabeth Harris of London, who in 
1656 visited the country, and many were convinced of the 
truth. In 1700 an official report to the House of Bishops 
in London puts the number of Quakers at one-tenth of 
the population of Maryland, then estimated at 30,000, 
and the Catholics at one-twelfth; in fact, except the 
Episcopalians, Friends exceeded at that time every other 
denomination in the province. In 1666 several Friends 
are mentioned as holding office under the Governor, and 
the minutes of the yearly meeting in 1677 incidentally 
show that several were members of the General Assembly. 

In 1679 the quarterly meeting on the Eastern Shore 
was established subordinate to the half-yearly or yearly 
meeting. 

The earliest minute of Tred Haven Monthly Meeting 
is 24th of First month, 1676, at Wenlock Christison’s, 
but it is believed to have been held some time previous 
to that date. 

In Southern Quarter there are eight meeting-houses 
still standing. They have no outward ministry except 
that one Friend occasionally has a word of exhortation. 

Third Haven meeting is one mile from Easton, ona 
branch of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
railroad. ‘The Baltimore, Chesapeake, and Atlantic 
railroad also touches Easton. The old meeting-house at 
Tred Haven is still standing, and is consideerd to be the 
oldest Friends’ meeting house in the United States. 
Address Robert B. Dixon, Easton, Md. 

Neck Meeting is six miles from Ridgeley, on branch 
of Delaware Division of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Baltimore railroad. No regular meeting is held, and 
there are no Friends in the vicinity. Address Wilson M. 
Tylor, Easton, Md. 

Cecil Meeting, at Still Pond, is reached by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, Delaware Division, to Clayton, then by 
the Baltimore and Delaware Bay railroad to Hepburn, 
(Lynch’s Station). Meetings are very irregular. Address 
Richard T. Turner, Jr., Betterton, Kent county, Md. 

Northwest Fork (Preston) two miles east of Preston 
Station, on Baltimore and Eastern Shore railroad. Ad- 
dress William T. Kelley, Preston, Md. 

Pine Grove is two and a half miles west from Feder- 
alsburg, on the Delaware and Dorchester railroad, and 
seven miles from Preston ; no meeting now held there. 
Address William Alfred Noble, Federalsburg, Md. 

Camden meeting-house is three-fourths of a mile from 
Wyoming Station, on the Delaware Division of Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, and Baltimore railroad. Address John 


| Hunn, or Pennell Emerson, both at Wyoming, Del. 


Little Creek, where the quarterly meeting used to 
alternate, is now closed ; it is six miles from Dover, on 
the Delaware Division of Pennsylvania railroad (capital 
of the State.) Address Daniel C. Cowgill, Dover, Del. 
Muddy or Marshy Creek Meeting was in existence as 
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early as 1684; the house was sold about forty years ago, 

but is still standing, and used as a colored school. 
Appoquinimink Meeting, about twenty-four miles 

further north than Camden, was within a very few years 


still standing ; a Friend in Philadelphia was presented | 


with a candlestick found in the house, which he was 
informed seemed to have nocare-taker. This meeting, 
dating from 1703, was at first held at George’s Creek. 

* 


THE LESSON LEAVES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

May I say a few words more in regard to the Lesson 
Leaves? I have been urgently requested by several 
Friends who take a deep interest in the welfare of our 
Society and an active part in the First-day school, to ask 
through the columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
if it would not be well for every monthly meeting to ex- 
press its sentiments either for or against the Interna- 
tional Lesson Leaves? And that each monthly meeting 
send a delegate, or if unable to do so, make known in 
some way its views to the conference which will be held 
next Eighth month, at Swarthmore. 

In this way only the real attitude of our Society in 
regard to this question would be known. A Friend who 
attended the Conference at Chappaqua told me that 
while public expression was nearly all in favor of the 
present Lesson Leaves, many Friends expressed their 
disappointment in private conversation, and she added 
that had a vo/e been taken on the subject she was sure 
the International series would have been chosen. 

I am informed that Friends have the same privilege 
as the other churches of sending a delegate to the com. 
mittee who prepare the International Lesson Leaves, to 
assist in the selections of the lessons, and I think it would 
be well for us to use this opportunity to make known to 
others our own views. 

I have been much interested in all the articles on this 
subject, and hope you may allow space for this in your 
valuable paper. Lyp1a J. MosHEr. 

Granville, N. Y., First month 6. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The question of the adoption of the International 
Sunday School Lessons for our First-day schools, or the 
pursuance of the present plan of independent lessons se- 
lected by a Committee of our own, and prepared by 
interested Friends, has been referred to several times 
recently in the columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL. This subject was so fully considered at the time it 
was decided to give up the International Lessons and 
adopt our own (at the Conference at Lincoln, Va., in 
1892), and the reasons in favor of the change were so 


conclusive that it seems strange that the subject should | 


be reopened at this time. As this is probably due to the 
fact that the reasons for the change then made have been 
overlooked, or not fairly considered, a re-statement of 
them at this time seems appropriate. 

One of the causes that led up to the consideration of 


the abandonment of the International Lessons was the | 


fact, very well known to many First-day school workers 
at that time, that some of the lessons of the Interna- 
tional Series had been found to be very unsatisfactory 
and very difficult of presentation to classes in our First-day 
schools. It is well-known to every student of the Bible 
that there are many passages in the Old Testament which 
it would be manifestly improper to discuss before mixed 
classes of young people. The committee charged with 
the duty of selection of the International Lessons did not 





seem to give this fact the consideration which its import- 
ance, at least to the Friehdly mind, seemed to demand. 
The whole subject was brought to the attention of our 
own Committee on Lessons, and was also discussed in the 
Conference at Lincoln, and after thorough consideration 
the change from the International Lessons to our own 
was decided on,—and as the writer believes this change 
has proved of very great advantage to the teachers and 
scholars in our First-day schools and to our Religious 


| Society as a whole. 


The above reason for a change would seem to be suffi- 


| cient of itself, but there were others also considered by 


the Committee : 
First: The fact that our Religious Society has no 


| representative on the Committee which selects the Inter- 
| national Lessons, that committee being composed entirely 


of ministers of ‘‘ Evangelical’’ denominations. The 
evident purpose of such a committee would be, as its work 


| abundantly shows that it is, to select only such lessons as 


will present aud support their own religious views. 
Whether the principles and testimonies of our Religious 
Society would receive much consideration from a com- 
mittee so constituted, may well be doubted. 

Second : The fact that the Committee on International 
Lessons is composed entirely of men. The Society of 
Friends recognizes, and insists upon, the spiritual equal- 
ity of men and women, while most of the Evangelical 
denominations either ignore or deny this equality in 
practice, and the International Lesson Committee natur- 
ally adopts this course. It seems quite probable that the 
poor selection of lessons from the Old Testament was 


| due tothe fact that that committee lacked the clear com- 


mon sense that one woman might have supplied. On 
our own Lesson Committee there are several women, 
and the high quality of the lessons, and the clear presenta- 
tion of them in the lesson leaves, are no, doubt largely 
due to this fact. This recognition of women as equal 
co-laborers with men in religious service is a policy of 
justice which distinguishes our Religious Society from 


| nearly all others, and is a fact of which every true Friend 


should be proud. 

Third: The danger presented in the study of the In- 
ternational Lessons of the unconscious absorption of un- 
Friendly views by the teachers and scholars in our 
schools. In the study of those lessons many easy lesson 
helps, prepared by able writers, were readily obtainable, 
and many of our teachers used them freely. It is doubt- 
ful whether any of these lesson-helps ever intentionally 
presented the principles of our Religious Society, while 
they did constantly present Evangelical thought (so- 
called). It is probably true that many of our teachers 
could use these lesson-helps, and still be able to draw 
from the lessons only truths that Friends see and wish to 
declare to the world,—but it is also true that there was a 
continual danger of the unconscious adoption of the 
other views so skillfully presented by the writers of the 
lesson- helps. 

Fourth: The fact that the purpose of our First-day 
schools was, and is, to present to all who attend them, 
the truth as the Society of Friends sees it. Our First- 
day schools owe this first duty to our Religious Society ; 


| if this is not true, then they have no good ground for 


existence. It is reasonable to presume that those who 
attend them do so for the purpose of learning what our 
religious thought is. If it was their desire to learn the 
religious views of other denominations, they could readily 
attend the schools under their care. To teach them 
something else than our own principles, or to run the 
risk of doing so by studying the lessons selected and pre- 
pared by others, does not seem just to them or to the 






































































































































































































































































































































Religious Society under whose care these schools are held. 
And who are best fitted to present to others the truth as 
Friends see it—our own interested workers, or some 
evangelical writer who scarcely knows of our existence, 
and cares little or nothing for our principles? Surely if 
our own principles and testimonies are to be presented at 
all, it is the part of wisdom to allow our own convinced 
members to do this work. 

That the decision in favor of a change was wise and 
has been attended with good results can be clearly seen 
by what followed. Instead of devoting one-half of each 
year to studies in the Old Testament, as the International 
series has done, our own Lessons for the past three years 
have been in the gospels, and have centered about the 
life and character of Jesus. Our Lesson Leaves have been 
prepared by earnest, interested Friends, and in studying 
these Lessons the writer has often felt that those who pre- 
pared them had been greatly favored, and had been di- 
vinely led in the clear and convincing presentation of 
the Truth. It is doubtless true that our own Lesson 
Leaves for the past three years have been as ably and as 
conscientiously prepared, and constitute as fair a presen- 
tation of the ‘‘ truth as it is in Jesus,’’ as any series of 
lessons that have ever been prepared by any writers— 
whether International, Evangelical, or otherwise. And 
to the concerned Friend, they have this very great addi- 
tional advantage—that they have clearly and unmista- 
kably presented the principles and testimonies of the 
Society of Friends, and have given the basis therefor in 
the teachings and example of Jesus himself. To ex- 
change lessons of this kind for the International Lessons, 
no matter how ably prepared, would be a mistake so 
great that its evil consequences to our schools and to our 
Society could hardly be over-estimated. 

To some it may appear that the objection first pre 
sented against the International Lessons,—that of care- 
less selection of lessons of questionable propriety,—does 
not now exist. To those who entertain that opinion I 
would say that a copy of the International Lessons for 
the current year (1896) lies before me as I write, and it 
seems to fully justify all that can be said about the poor 
selection of lessons by that Committee. Following their 
usual custom, six months’ lessons are taken from each 
Testament. Of those selected from the Old Testament 
four have the following subjects: ‘‘ David’s Confession 
and Forgiveness’’; ‘‘ Absalom’s Rebellion’’; ‘* De- 
structive Vices ’’ ; and ‘‘Solomon’s Sin.’’ The subjects 
indicate with sufficient clearness the character of the les- 
sons. Dosuch subjects commend themselves to the minds 
of the teachers in our First-day schools? Are they such 
subjects as our own Committee on Lessons would be apt 
to select for our schools? How much better are the les- 
sons we have had during the past three years; lessons of 
mercy, purity, righteousness and love, as presented in the 
life and teachings of Jesus; lessons that must have had 
an uplifting power for good with every boy and girl who 
studied them in our First day schools. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that our Committee on Les 
sons will take no backward step, but that they will be as 
earnest in the future as they have been in the past in se- 
lecting lessons suited to our own schools, in securing the 
preparation of the lesson-leaves by interested members of 
our own Religious Society, and in presenting fully and 
freely our own principles and testimonies, always held by 
us as the truth and first declared of old by the Head of 
the Christian Church and his immediate followers. 

Conshohocken, Pa., First month 7. I. R. 


‘*Look within! Within is the fountain of good, and 
it will ever bubble up if thou wilt ever dig.’’ 
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THE MEETING AT CINCINNATI. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: ; 
REFERRING to the article published last week about the 
meeting property at Cincinnati, I may say that I believe 
our body of Friends retained the old house in that city 
at the time of the Separation, and therefore, so far as that 
city was concerned, were the ‘‘ original body.’’ They 
consented that the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ Friends should erect a 
house on another part of the lot, and, as the article stated, 
this I believe was sold by the latter. When I visited Cin- 
cinnati, a number of years ago, this latter property had 
been sold, (as was stated in the article), and it had 
been converted into a lager beer and concert saloon. I 
was informed that the proprietor of it was careful to 
annoy our Friends (still meeting in the old house) as little 
as possible, suspending his concerts at the time, (mid- 
week, I suppose), when our meetings were held. 

An account of the Cincinnati meeting, and of the 
separation there, prepared by John Talbot, was published 
in the JoURNAL before its union with the INTELLIGENCER. 

ae 


[The above somewhat changes the statement made by the Commer- 
cial Gazette ; according to that it was our body of Friends who built 
the new house. The article in that paper, in mentioning the recent 
sale of the property, speaks of the “ Fifth Street Garden,”’ adjoining 
it, as a ‘‘ great, almost bare drinking: place, stretching out to the corner 
of John and Fifth streets.” —Epirors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


An INCIDENT OF INKERMAN.—M. Louis Viardot, a 
French writer, tells the following incident of a famous 
battle in the war in the Crimea, in 1854-56: 

‘It was in 1855, the night of the terrible battle of 
Inkerman, when the long disputed field had been taken 
and retaken several times, that two soldiers lay dying side 
by side on the ground, which was saturated with blood. 
One was a Frenchman, the other a Russian. The former 
had his chest pierced by a ball, the latter his leg broken ; 
possibly they had been struck at the same time. 

‘Night came on, and with it the cold increased. 
The wounded men drew nearer to each other and clasped 
hands and in some manner exchanged good wishes. But 
soon the Russian, who shivered with cold, fell into a 
heavy slumber, and, having only his thin cloth coat over 
him, this sleep must have been fatal. When he woke 
toward morning and gradually recovered consciousness, 
he found himself carefully wrapped in a warm military 
great-coat, and found it was a French great-coat. His 
unfortunate companion, feeling that his hours were num- 
bered, had just strength enough to take his own great 
coat off and wrap his new friend in it; then, with a mind 
perfectly at rest, he had lain down again and quietly 
breathed his last. The wounded Russian was taken to a 
hospital later the same day, and in time he recovered ; 
but, as he remained a cripple, he was sent home to his 
own village. He carried home with him a button of the 
French great coat to which he owed his life, and for 
which he had the highest veneration.’’ 





THE only culture which can develop the best possi- 
bilities of character is that which draws men out of them- 
selves. This is the only culture which can give strength 
and symmetry to individual or social life. God’s law for 
the development of our total manhood is the law of sac- 


rfice. Any culture not founded in this principle is 
fragmentary. It cannot round out character to the full, 
either in nations orin men. ‘The culture which says, 


‘* Turn in upon yourself, and get and enjoy the best the 
world affords,’’ has made many a life of elegance, 
luxury, and ease, but it never yet made a character which 
has lived in the world’s esteem —S. S. Times. 





LETTER TO A CONTEMPORARY. 

[The following communication from the Editor of the British 
Friend (Birkenhead, England), tothe American Friend,( Philadelphia), 
appears in the latter periodical, First month gth. ] 

Editor of the American Friend: 

Dear FRIEND: The fact that thy criticism of the 
British Friend in thy leader of Eleventh month a2ist, 
will have been read by many to whom our paper is un- 
known, makes us willing to offer in thy pages some re- 
joinder to the accusation of want of love and of accur- 
acy in our description of American affairs. To make 
some such reply we also feel to be more friendly towards 
thyself than to ignore the article, and we hope it may be 
so regarded. 

We are not conscious of any want of love. It is per- 
mitted, we trust, to speak the truth in love; and our 
comments have usually been very brief, chiefly because 
they would sometimes have to be very severe to be ade- 
quate from our point of view. Facts have generally been 
left to speak for themselves. Our attitude, however (if 
we may take this opportunity of expressing it), is not one 
of harsh hostility to the pastoral system. 
scious of the really good impulses which have led to its 
adoption ; we feel that we can understand the evangeliz- 
ing zeal of its advocates and the processes of their 
thought, though we are ourselves convinced that, to a 
Friend, such thought, is a plausible temptation, and the 
pastorate a fatal error. 


there is nothing more valued by us than such correction. 
General disclaimers do not help. Our information as to 
John Henry Douglas’s statements conform to thy standard 
of testimony, inasmuch as they do not depend on one 
man’s memory ; but if they did, we have reason to trust 
our correspondent’s accuracy. Nor has any denial 
appeared. There seems, at present, no reason to doubt 
that John Henry Douglas gave in California a description 
of London Yearly Meeting so preposterous that but little 
formal contradiction has seemed worth while on this side. 


We are con- | 
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crew. 
| markable for stoven boats and serious injuries. 
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as it attempts to fuse diverse elements, and we hope the 
process of unification may extend as years go by. 
THE EDITORS OF THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


AN OLD MARINER DEAD. 

New York Tribune, First month 4, 1896. 
CHARLES F. Swain, who said he was the oldest sea 
captain, the oldest Quaker, and the oldest temperance 


| sailor, died yesterday afternoon at his home, No. 290 


Adelphi street, Brooklyn. His friends believe that his 
claims to this threefold distinction were well founded, 
and it is at least certain that the old captain had in the 
course of his career many thrilling adventures which 
would furnish the topics for as many exciting stories. 
Captain Swain was born ninety years ago on the 
Island of Nantucket, and was descended from a family 
of seamen. When eighteen years old he first went to 
sea on & New Bedford whaler. He ‘sailed from New 
Bedford on the ship Phebe Ann bound to Brazil. The 
captain, officers, and most of the crew were from Nan- 
tucket and were thought to be the youngest company 
that ever set sail on a whaling voyage. Captain Charles 


| Rawson, the oldest man on board, was only twenty-six 


years old. Captain Swain was the last survivor of the 
The early part of that whaling season was re- 
When 


the crew captured its second whale a boat was stove in, 


| and Captain Swain assisted in rescuing its occupants. 
As to accuracy, our columns were, and still are, open | 
to thee if wishful to point out any specific error, for | 


We are quite prepared to believe thy statement that | 


American newspaper reports of sermons are unreliable. 
We have not relied upon any. The account of lowa 


| ever recorded at that time was made. 
| thirty-six days. 





Yearly Meeting in the Oskaloosa paper did not depend | 


upon such features of reporting. If Levi Rees received 
thirty-two dollars or more after his sermon, if a boy of 
fourteen led a large young people’s meeting, if a discount 
for ready money is allowed to Quarterly Meetings, then 
that report may stand as reliable. The only other news- 
paper extract we have reprinted of 
‘dollar a minute ’’ speech at Wilmington. This, we 
find, may have been delivered during an unsettled state 
of the meeting while a collection was being taken, and so 
not have mattered much to the dignity of the gathering. 
We are glad to hear this, and to state it openly. 


collection times are not known here). This completes 





At another time another boat was cut to pieces and the 
captain was so severly injured that he was unable to go to 
his boat for three months. A few weeks later the 


| Phebe Ann, on a dark night, was in collision with the 


Thorn of Sag Harbor, and both ships were badly damaged. 

Captain Swain made a second voyage on the Phede 
Ann, trading on the coast of Brazil. On this voyage the 
shortest passage between Rio Janeiro and New Bedford 
The time was 
In 1825 he was carpenter and boat- 
steerer in the Znasso on a whaling voyage to the Brazil 
banks. The boat returned with a full cargo of oil and 
bone, but the two articles brought such low prices that 


many old sailors gave up whaling and entered the mer- 


chant marine, and Captain Swain was in the number. 
Captain Swain was especially proud of his activity in 
temperance work among sailors. A number of years ago 
Captain Swain gave up active work, and he had lived 
quietly in Brooklyn during most of this time. His keen 


| memory never failed him, and he retained his full powers 


| until his death. 
late refers to the | 


He 
quently of his travels. 


read extensively and wrote fre- 
He was of a bright, social dis- 


| position, and delighted in nothing more than to entertain 


his friends with stories of his adventures. 


He was especi- 
ally proud of his record as a life-saver. 


In his earlier days 


| he made many daring rescues of drowning companions. 


(Such | 


the total of three references we have lately made, de- | 


scribed in thy article as a ‘‘number’’ of ‘< very in- 
correct ’’ accounts, ‘‘ generally reprints’’ of newspaper 
notices, at ‘‘some’’ of the scenes of which thou wast 
present. On the general question of taking all our in- 
formation from the American Friend instead of relying 
upon ‘‘ irresponsible private correspondents,’’ 


need to modify our practice. In thy decorous pages 


there is not to be found what it is our unattractive duty | 
For | 


relucantly to make English Friends aware of. 
Friends here are mostly not comfortable in our exclusive 
recognition of one party among Friends in America 
and they sorely need independent information. May we 
add an expression of cordial goodwill to thy paper so far 


He made his home at No. 290 Adelphi street, with 
his daughters, Mrs. Foster, the widow of the late Prof. 
Foster, of Adelphi Academy, and Mrs. Pool, who has 
been his constant companion for years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Old Brooklynites, and for thirty 


| years either secretary or vice-president of the New York 


we see no | 


Marine Temperance Society. 


Ir is a beautiful sight to behold all the towering 


| spiritual figures of the past turning to Christ for the 


message to guide their age, as some of our flowers turn to 
the sun before they can reveal their own true beauty. No 
message of redemption, no panacea for sin, no gospel of 
salvation, no strong-winged hope has sounded from any 
lips not touched by the finger that opened the blind 
man’s eyes.—American Friend. 


































































































































































































































































































@vducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE members of the three literary societies have met and adopted a 
platform for an Oratorical Union for Swarthmore College. The students 
felt that the interests of the institution could be better served by a 
regularly organized Oratorical Association than by committees of the 
literary societies. This new association is to have complete charge 
of all arrangements for the selection of an orator to represent Swarth- 
more in the annual contests of the Pennsylvania State Inter-collegiate 
Oratorical Union. The officers of the new organization are W. John 
Morrison, ’96, President; Percival Parrish, ’96, Vice-President ; and 
Violette T. Haines, ’96, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The contestants for the position of college orator have been selected 
and an earnest contest will surely be the outcome. Those selected to 
speak on the evening of the 31st of this month are Ellen Gunton, ’96, 
Frank G., Blair ’97, Sylvester S. Garrett ’96, Charles Kaighn ’96, W. 
John Morrison, ’96, J. Chauncey Shortlidge ’96, and Howard Cooper 
Johnson ’96. 

"The regular monthly meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific 
Association was held. on the evening of the gth inst. Reorts were 
given upon the recent developements in the field of science by the 
Professors in the different departments of Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
and Astronomy and were followed by these papers: ‘‘ The Origin 
and Growth of Cyclones,’’ by R. G. Kent, P. G.; “A Brief Consid- 
eration of Methods in Qualitative Analysis,’’ by R. G. Bennett, ’97 ; 
«Specific Gravity of Liquids,’ by C. B. Hoadley, ‘97, and ‘*‘ Early 
Astronomy,” by F. G. Blair, ’97. The meetings of this society are 
held on the first Fifth-day of each month, and are open to all students 
and others interested in the progress and development of science. 

The Senior Class in French conversation expect to begin the reading 
of representative French authors, beginning with a study of Voltaire. 

On the evening of the 11th inst., Dr. William Howe Tolman, of 
New York, delivered, under the auspices of the Delphic Literary 
Society, an exceedingly interesting lecture upon ‘‘ New York City as 
a Social Labratory."" The lecture was illustrated by views taken in 
the slums and tenements of the city, and was suggestive of much 
thought, especially to students of Social Science and Economics. 

The college catalogues for the year 1895-1896 are out, and show 
an enrollment of 180, seven less than that of last year. This decrease 
is more than counterbalanced by the strength of the present Senior 
Class, which, it is expected, will graduate 42 students. Another 
notable advance is the additional amount of Mathematics, English 
Literature, French, and German, required for admission to the Freshman 
Class. The standard of work for the degree of Bachelor has also 


been greatly strengthened, especially in the Arts and Literary depart- 
ments. J.’ 96 


MEN AND WoMEN AS STUDENTs.—Hall Caine, a prominent English 
writer, who was in this country a short time ago, has given his views 
of uson reaching home. One remark refers to the relative intellect- 
uality of men and women inthis country. ‘ The intellectual life of 
the women of America,’’ he said, ‘‘is really surprising, judged by a 
European standpoint. The men are very hard-working, and they have 
loved to keep their women free from the troubles and worries of 
domestic life. They have lived up to this ideal, with the result that 
their women have become intellectually stronger than they are them- 
selves. Altogether the American women suggest to the observer that 
they are likely to play a large part in the affairs of their country.” 

Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, commenting on this, (in the 
American), says Hall Caine is ‘** not far from the mark,’’ and adds : 

‘* This has been noticed by many native students of our social 
tendencies. In many families in very good circumstances the men 
have come down to the level of capable and energetic money-makers, 
with no interest outside business and a rather narrow view of politics. 
The women of the same families employ the leisure thus secured them 
to pursue intellectual labors of all kinds, too often in a dilettante and 
superficial way, but frequently in hard, earnest work. The universities, 
which admit both sexes, report the greater earnestness of the young 
women in everything except athletics. Prof. Corson, of Cornell, the 
best representative of purely literary study in America, finds his most 
successful pupils among the girls; and, while young men at gradua- 
tion turn their backs on their college work, their sisters very generally 
keep it up. University Extension lectures get nearly all their really 
good papers, and the greater part of every audience, from the women. 
If this difference is to continue, the control of social interests of all 
kinds must pass into the hands of women, through the sheer default of 
the sex best fitted to take charge of these.” 


W. Hupson SHAw’s Lecrures.—The first of the series of six lec- 
tures, (‘* University Extension ’’), by W. Hudson Shaw, of England, 
at the lecture-room of Friends’ Central School, this city, under the 
charge of Young Friends’ Association, was given on Sixth-day even 
ing last, the roth. It was largely attended, the hall being substan- 
tially full. The subject was Alfred the Great, the Saxon king. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL Notres.—The school work, briefly delayed by the 
holidays, has been resumed and all branches are running smoothly as 
ever. The interest in lessons, which for a few days after our return, 
seemed to have flagged, has returned with an added strength, the re- 
sult of a good rest and change. 

The cold weather of the past week made excellent skating on our- 
pond and on the Neshaminy, thus encouraging many to take plenty of 
outdoor exercise. 

The new gymnasium is expected to be a great help toward the 
health of the students; and for those who have the misfortune to be 
sick at school, the new infirmary with its nurse, ever thoughtful for the 
comfort of others, will make recovery more easy and quick. 

The regular meeting of the Penn Literary Society was held 
on Seventh-day, First month 11. The program showed an abundance 
of good works. The following new officers were elected: President, 
Curtis Eves; Secretary, Anna S. Hicks; Vice-President, William C. 
Tyson ; Managers, Sarah Cox, Myron Eves, and Georgia C. Myers. 


THE New METHOD IN MODERN LANGUAGE STUDY.—A paper 
with this title, read by Dr. Edward H. Magill, at the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America, in this city, in 1894, has 
been reprinted in a pamphlet, from the report, the ‘“ Proceedings,’ of 
the association. It states the conclusions which Dr. Magill had then 
reached as to the method of teaching French. He thinks that, gener- 
ally speaking, “ ability to read the language, and as much familiarity 
with its literature as the limited time will allow, would seem to be 
clearly the first object.” He is speaking with reference to ‘‘ students 
of a suitable age to enter college,” and he proceeds to outline a course 
of study covering four years. 

In opening this paper, Dr. Magill said : ‘‘ Thirty-five years ago, 
the past autumn [1894] I taught my first class in French in the Boston 
Public Latin School. During most of the years since then I have 
given more or less instruction in French.” 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The second of the series of Con- 
ferences, this season, under the care of the (Philadelphia) Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee will be held on Seventh-day, Second month 1, 
at 15th and Race streets meeting-house. President G. Stanley Hall, 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., will speak on the subject, 


**Study of Children, Methods, and Results,’’ and a discussion will 
follow. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
TRENTON, N. J.—The third annual meeting of the Trenton Friends’ 
Associatiou was held Twelfth month 23, with the president, Daniel R. 
Willets, in the chair. Since the organization of the Association, 
Twelfth month 12, 1892, Neither president nor secretary have been 
absent from any meeting, thus evincing their untiring interest in the 
work. 

After confirmation of officers for the ensuing year, the retiring 
president made a brief but excellent address, encouraging us by stating 
that the Association had greatly benefited him, and he could feel and 
express nothing but the strongest hope for its future success. 

Appreciation of the faithful labors of the retiring officers was feel- 
ingly expressed by Dr. L. H. Satterthwaite, with which a silent sym- 
pathy existed among the members. As is too often the case, but little 
expression was given upon the subject. 

By request (he not being a member of the Association) a paper 
was read by Linton Satterthwaite; subject: ‘‘ What are the best 
means of regulating the liquor traffic?’ It urged: ‘ First, place as 
much restriction around the sale of liquor as may be thought advisable, 
or as will be sustained by local sentiment. Then throw open the busi- 
ness, within the limits of those restrictions, to every citizen, without 
any favoritism, thus abolishing license courts, excise boards, and the 
entire license system. With a scheme so framed as to remove 
the saloon, as such, from politics, next, place a tax analogous to the 
United States internal revenue liquor tax on the business of liquor sell- 
ing, so high that the number of saloons will necessarily be kept down 
to within reasonable limits. . . Let every man who shall intend opening 
a drinking place where none shall exist be compelled publicly to ad- 
vertise such intention for a given time, or better still, to serve a written 
notice, say one month in advance, of his proposed opening, on every 
owner of real estate, or his agent in charge of same, or on the presi- 
dent or secretary or other similar officer of every corporate body or 
association owning real estate within a certain distance upon the same 
street in which it is proposed to establish a drinking place.’’ 

A paper on Thomas Ellwood was next read by George Hudson. 
Many present not being familiar with his prominence in the support of 
and suffering for the principles so bravely defended by our early 
Friends, were interested in descriptions given of his abuses and impris- 
onments borne, rather than disobey the feeling regarding “‘ hat’’ and 
‘bended knee ”’ honor to those the world called his superiors. The 
fact of his wearing his hat at the table while eating was not generally 
sympathized with by the meeting, as it seemed like stubbornness. It 
was suggested that perhaps if those early Friends had laid less stress 
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upon the non-essentials and more upon those great, underlying, change- 
less truths upon which our Society is builded, they would have gained 
the respect, and not the anger of their parents. A young member 
asserted that we to-day would suffer, too, rather than give up our 
faith. A member of another religious denomination reminded us that 
“although extreme, a principle underlies it.’’ 

The last paper of the evening, entitled ‘‘ To what extent with pro- 
priety can young Friends join clubs and indulge in the popular amuse- 
ments of the day?”’ by William H. Tomlinson was read ; as the hour 
was growing late justice could not be given it in way of discussion. It 
was one of those skillfully written and exceptional papers that both 
conservative and progressive sides could claim in support of their own 
views, and closed with the following: ‘‘1I have touched on but a few 
of the popular amusements of the day, but it would seem that almost 
all might be of benefit, if indulged in moderately and with judgment. 
Yet I doubt not that all amusements may be carried to such excess or 
wrongful use as to become entirely inconsistent with the principles of 
the Society of Friends. I do not believe any cast iron rule can be 
laid down as to what young Friends may or may not do, and how far 
they shall or shall not go in this or that amusement. But I do think 
it should be the mission of all Friends to carefully study the tendencies 
of the times, and endeavor to use their influence against this or that 
popular ‘ fad’ which seems likely to sway the people towards paths of 
extravagance, corruption, or immorality.” 

EsTHER Potts, Sec. 


SoLEBuRY, PA.—One of the most interesting meetings that has yet 
been held by the young Friends of Solebury convened last First-day 
afternoon, 12th inst. ‘The Executive Committee submitted the follow- 
ing report of appointments for next month. ‘Give an account of 
Zoroaster and his teaching,’’ William E. Roberts. Reading from the 
Discipline, Hannah Kenderdine. ‘‘ Tell of the influences exerted by 
our Society in the past and present,’’ Elizabeth Lloyd. 

The Nominating Committee made a report of appointment of offi- 
cers. each selection being approved by the meetIng. _ President, Flor- 
ence K. Blackfan; Vice-President, Seth T. Walton; Recording Sec- 
retary, Florence R. Kenderdine; Corresponding Secretary, Margaret 
L. Fell; Treasurer, Martha Simpson. 

An excellent account of the religion of Buddha was given by 
Annie M. Smith. Ella B. Carter read from the ‘‘ Light of Asia.’’ 
This question was answered by Watson Kenderdine: “Is right al- 
ways expedient, and is it always expedient to do right?’’ There was 
a good-sized audience present, many visitors being in attendance, and 
the subjects before the meeting were very freely and generally dis- 
cussed. The next meeting will occur the second First-day in Second 
month. F. me Ee 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE INTEREST IN “ PAPERS,” ETC. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I NOTICED the editorial remark, last week, about the press of ‘‘ papers ”’ 
and essays. With reference to the publication of these, my own feel- 
ing is that, as these are generally evidence of an awakened interest in 
the Society, it would be well to publish them, and other original matter 
by Friends, as far as possible. I think the INTELLIGENCER gains in- 
terest for Friends by the publication of these, to the exclusion—if 
need be—of articles from other journals, simply because most people 
take it because of their interest in the Society. 
First month 12. 


THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I am much interested in the papers you are printing from the 
Friends’ Conference in England, and from other sources. I think 
nothing could be of greater interest to your readers. I should like to 
obtain a copy of the pamphlet containing the papers, etc., read at the 
Manchester Conference. Could I get a copy without sending to Eng- 
land, and can you tell me the price postpaid ? Ls. Jo Me 

First month 11. 


[The pamphlet is announced to be issued by Headley Brothers, 
(address: Ethelburga House, Wormwood street, London, E. C.), 
early this month. ‘The price will be 6 pence for ordinary copies, or 
for a better edition, in cloth, 2 shillings, 6 pence. These sums, if 
sent by a postal order from this country, represent respectively 12 
cents and 61 cents. Adding the charge for the postal order, and a 
postage charge from the other side, the pamphlet will cost here, say 25 
cents for the cheaper, and 75 for the more expensive. 
readers desire them, at these rates, and will send us orders, with the 
money, promptly, we will forward them.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. ] 


STRUGGLING onward, upward 
To attain my hope’s ideal 
I learned through daily living 
To idealize my real. —Ed. R. Davery. 


| billed for the Quaker Church to-morrow. 


OT OS) while Deputy Treasurer of Tipton county and losing it 





THE LIBRARY. 
THE exercises at the recent Bi-Centennial of Merion meeting-house 
have been published in neat pamphlet form. In addition to the poems, 
historical sketch, and other papers read on that occasion, the book con- 
tains several views of the old meeting-house at Merion, and other 
Friends’ meeting-houses. It will form an interesting souvenir of the 
occasion, and will doubtless be in demand. 

Copies can be had of Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. Price, 25 cents. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BIRD SONGS. 


ALL through the moonless night, the rain fast dropping, 
Congealing as it fell, 

Prisoned each twig and branch and budding leaflet, 
In a transparent cell. 


And over all a dash of snow had fallen, 
White as the light of dreams. 

At morn, transformed in rare, enchanting beauty, 
The rugged hamlet seems. 


And though through all the glowing, sparkling tree-tops, 
Each perch is icy chill, 

Yet gaily rings the blue-bird’s mellow music, 
Blending with robins’ trill. 


Brave little birds, rejoicing in the splendor, 
Though cold and lacking food, 

Confiding in the swift-returning mildness 
Of tender April’s mood. 


The cadence of your morning songs shall linger 
Through all the weary day, 

Bidding me render a more joyous service, 
Though dark and cold my way. 


And trust unfaltering in the Father’s wisdom, 
Through frost or sun or rain, 
Believing that in mercy he hath tempered 
My joys with bitter pain. 
Kay SYDNEY. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GRANDMOTHER. 
GRANDMOTHER sits in the quaint worn rocker, 
Knitting put by, she’s resting now; 
A saintly peace enwreathes the once fair face 
Though lines of care have marked her brow. 


With folded hands and eyelids drooping low, 
Glad waking dreams flit through her brain 
Of faces fair, and eyes with love aglow, 
Of youthful life, a joyous train. 


The merry ringing laugh falls on her ear, 
The tender voices, sweet and low; 

In swift review the scenes again are near 
That vanished with the long ago. 


The vision fades, and twilight tintings strew 
Her life’s decline with holy cheer, 
For Heaven’s portals open to her view 
And still the vision comes more near. 
M. ALICE Brown. 


A Curious DispatcH.—The following curious dis- 
patch was printed in the Jnter-Ocean, Chicago, on 
Twelfth month 2gth: 

Koxomo, Ind., Dec. 28.—A stereopticon lecture on 
‘«The Downfall of Cal Armstrong, the Plunger,’’ is 


Young Arm- 
strong, now in the penitentiary for embezzling $43,000 


on the race track, learned that he was to be held up as a 
horrible example and telegraphed to attorneys here to 
file injunction proceedings against the church people, re- 
straining them from using his name. The attorneys pre- 
pared to file the suit, whereupon the church agreed to 
omit all personal reference to Armstrong in the lecture. 





TAME WILD ANIMALS. 


Lewiston (Maine) Journal 


‘« A DEER can be tamed ”’ said a woman in the Piscataquis | 


region, ‘‘as easily as any other animal, and sometimes 
they are bound to be tamed whether you want them or 
not. A few years ago a young deer came out with our 
cattle and grazed round with them and came up to the 
barnyard at night. It didn’t seem a bit frightened, and 
I gave it some milk. It drank readily, and next day 
wanted some more. I could pat it and fondle it as well as 
I could acosset lamb. It stayed around with our cattle 
for several weeks, when one day a game warden came and 
said I was liable to a penalty for keeping the deer and 
feeding it. Then I tried to drive it away, and the way it 
would come up in spite of my threats and attempts to 
scare it, and coax for milk was pitiful to see. I had the 
hardest work to make it go away, and for a long time 
it would keep coming back to our place.”’ 

A similar case occurred in Portland last summer where 
a seal came toa fisherman’s boat and followed it fora 
number of days and wouldn’t be driven off. 

These instances of tame ‘‘ wild’’ animals remind a 
Maine gentleman of what he saw in Mayfield a few years 
ago. He was driving through that town and ata place 
where he stopped his hostess, a handsome young woman, 
asked him if he wanted to see a deer. Taking a dish 
with some grain in it or something of that sort, she went 
down the lane to the edge of the woods and stopped, 
calling in a low tone some name. Presently a fine large 
buck came out of the woods and trotted upto her as 
tame as any colt could be. Hestuck his nose in the dish 
and munched the food, while she patted his neck and 
talked to him. When she left him to come back to the 
house he followed her to the fence and seemed really 
anxious to go to the house too. 


A PostaL-Savincs BiLt.—A measure long proposed 
is a post-office savings system. A billto establish it has 
been introduced in the United States Senate by Senator 
Quay of Pennsylvania, prepared, it is learned, by D. 
Henry Wright, of Riverton, N. J. It is very brief, and 
reads as follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That on and after [blank date], eighteen 
hundred and ninety six, all money order post-offices 
already in existence in the United States be opened and 
empowered to receive small savings of the denomination 
in sums of ten cents or decimal fractions of a dollar. 

Sec. 2. That no deposit be received less than ten 
cents or over ten dollars at any one time. 

Sec. 3. That interest [be paid] at two per centum 
on yearly deposits ; no interest on any deposit over five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 4. That the system shall be by the purchase of 
stamps of such value and placed upon cards. 

Sec. 5. That on presentation of such card at any 
other money order post-office in the United States, such 
value may be redeemed in current specie. 


Tue safeguard against temptation is not seclusion, but 
self-culture. As it is not disinfectants that will most 
certainly secure one against infection, but a sound consti- 
tution, so it is not rules of life that will strengthen one 
against temptation, but a strong soul. One must build 
up his moral constitution by the habit of noble deeds 
and high thinking, by fellowship with pure women 
_ and honorable men. The chief aids in this regimen are 
literature and friendship.—/an Maclaren. 


GENERAL Lewis Wallace, (well-known as the author of 
‘*Ben-Hur’’), was much annoyed, at his home at 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, by great flocks of blackbirds 
which roosted on the trees on his lawn. He describes 
them as ‘‘ hundreds of thousands.’’” He finally drove 
them off by shooting ‘‘ Roman candles’’ (a simple sort 
of fireworks) among them. 

‘*But what do you think those birds did? My 
dividing fence runs between the trees on my property 
and the trees on the property of my neighbor, which are 
equally high and equally suitable for a home of the 
blackbirds. When the birds were driven from my lot 
they flew over across the dividing fence to the trees of 
my neighbor and settled. There was no bombardment 
over there, and they have stayed there ever since. 

‘« This was a long time ago, but never since the last 
Roman candle was fired into them has one of these birds 
settled on one of my trees. They are ‘ tabooed’ as 
effectually as though they were on fire. The great clouds 
of birds each morning and evening fly directly over my 
trees going and coming, but not a bird settles upon a tree 
that is on my side of the dividing fence. 

‘«* Another strange thing is that if any one of an even- 
ing stands on my lawn and makes a slight noise, as 
slapping his hands, there will be the wildest commotion 
among the birds in the neighboring trees. They become 
restless and almost panic-stricken. If, however, the same 
person crosses the fence and stands directly under them 
and makes twice as much noise, they pay no attention 
whatever to him. He can even shoot up into them 
without driving them from their perches.’’ 


WHERE CORK COMES FROM. 

SINCE you asked about cork I have been looking up the 
subject and have found some very interesting facts. That 
travelled bird of yours who said it came from a kind of 
oak tree was right; it is an evergreen oak that botanists 
call Quercus Suber. The tree is only about thirty feet 
igh, and is principally cultivated in Spain, although it 

so grows in Africa and in other parts of southern 
When it is fifteen or twenty years old the first 
pping of bark is made; only the outer layer is taken, 
the workers being very careful to leave the inner bark un- 
injured, This first layer is rough and woody, of no use 
Save in tanning; but then ten years later another has 
been formed of finer quality, and the quality continues to 
improve after each stripping. 

The bark is taken in midsummer ; two cuts are made 
around the trunk, one near the ground, the other just 
under the branches; then, after making three or four 
tong slits down the tree, the layer of cork is loosened by 
a wedge shaped instrument and taken off in strips. These 
are scraped and cleaned on the outside and then heated 
and pressed flat. 

Until quite recently great difficulty was found in cut- 
ting out the corks, as most of the work was done by hand, 
and the knives were so quickly dulled ; but now a machine 
is in use which saves a great deal of that trouble. 

If any of your congregation will look at the rough 
bark of some of our native oaks, and try to cut in through 
the tough outer layer of corky wood, sometimes nearly 
two inches thick, it will be easy enough for them to 
understand how another tree of the same genus can pro- 
duce the thickest coating—the cork of commerce.—/sa- 
bella McC. Lemmon, in St. Nicholas. 
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‘* Every time you avoid doing wrong you increase 
’ your inclination to do right.’’ 
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A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 


Orr the coast of one of the Orkney Islands, and right 
opposite the harbor, stood a lonely rock, against which 
on stormy nights the boats of returning fishermen often 
struck and were lost. 

Fifty years ago there lived on this island a young 
girl in a cottage with her father, and they loved each 
other very tenderly. One stormy night the father was 
away on the sea ina fisherman’s boat; and, though his 
daughter watched for him in much fear and trouble, he 
did not come home. Sad to tell, in the morning his dead 
body was found washed upon the beach. His boat, as he 
sought the harbor, had struck against the Lonely Rock 
and gone down. 

In her deep sorrow this fisherman’s orphan did not 
think of herself alone. She was scarcely more than a 
child, humble, poor, and weak ; but she said in her heart 
that, while she lived, no more boats should be lost on 
the ‘‘ Lonely Rock,’’ if a light shining through her 
window would guide them safely into the harbor. And 
so, after watching by the body of her father, according 
to the custom of her people, until it was buried, she lay 
down and slept through the day, but, when night fell, 
arose and lighted the candle, placed it in the window of 
her cottage, so that it might be seen by any fisherman 
coming in from sea and guide him safely into the harbor. 
She sat by the candle all night, and trimmed it and spun ; 
but, when the day dawned, she went to bed and slept. 

As many hanks as she had spun before for her daily 
bread she spun still, and one over, to buy her nightly 
candle. And from that time to this, for fifty years, 
through youth, maturity, and old age, she has turned 
night into day ; and in the snow-storms of winter, through 
driving mists, deceptive moonlight, and solemn darkness, 
the northern harbor has never once been without the 
light of her candle. 

How many lives she saved by this candle, and how 
many meals she won by it for the starving families of the 
boatmen, it is impossible to say. How many dark nights 
the fishermen, depending upon it, have gone forth, can- 
not now be told. There it stood, regular as a lighthouse, 
steadily as constant care could make it. Always brighter 
when daylight waned, the fishermen had only to keep it 
constantly in view, and were safe. 

There was but one thing to intercept it, and that was 
the rock. However farthey might have gone out to sea, 
they had only to bear down for that lighted window, and 
they were sure of asafe entrance to the harbor. 

But what do the boatmen and boatmen’s wives think 
of this? Do they pay the poor woman? No: they are 
very poor. But, poor or rich, they know better than 
that. Do they thank her? No. Perhaps they think 
that thanks of theirs would be inadequate to express 
their gratitude, or perhaps long years have made the 
lighted casement so familiar that they look upon it as a 
matter of course, and forget for the time the patient 
watcher within.—/Jean Jngelow. 


THE true basis of religion is self-renunciation, which 
enlightens the understanding in proportion as it purifies 
the heart, and bears its richest fruit in that love whose 
source is a right knowledge of human nature. But in 
what different proportions do we find the true mixed with 
the untrue, the genuine with the counterfeit, renuncia- 
tion of self with the delusions of the imagination and the 
passions! Here we might imagine a group of widely 
differing characters, in which the true idea is working its 
way out of the untrue, until it reaches its perfect devel- 
opment.—Kuno Fischer. 











THE SALTS IN THE OCEAN. 


THE salts of the sea have fed throughout all time count- 


less living things which have thronged its waters and 
whose remains now form the rocks of continents or lie 


spread in beds of unknown thickness over 66,000,000 
square miles of the 143,000,000 square miles of the 
ocean’s floor; they have lent the substance to build the 


fringing reefs of the land and all the coral islands of the 
sea, and there are at present, on the basis of an average 
salinity of 31% per cent., in the 290,700,000 cubic miles 
of water which make up the oceans, 90,000,000,000,000,- 
000 tons, or 10,173,000 cubic miles, of salt. This is 
sufficient to cover the areas of all the lands of the earth 
with a uniform layer of salt toa depth of 1,000 feet. 

It seems that the sea was made salt in the beginning 
as a part of the grand design of the Creator to provide 
for the system of evolution which has been going on since 
the creation. Many distinct species of living organisms 
exist in the sea asa result of its salinity, and their re- 
mains have largely contributed to the growth of conti- 
nents. The three great factors in accounting for the 
system of currents in the ocean, by which it becomes the 
great heat distributor of the globe, are changes of tempera- 
ture, the winds, and salinity. The last mentioned be- 
comes an important factor through the immediate and 
essential differences of specific gravity and consequent 
differences of level that it produces in different parts of 
the ocean through the action of evaporation and rainfall. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


TOO MUCH LUXURY. 
A WRITER in the Atlantic Monthly speaks of the youth ot 
America as follows : 

‘The present generation, like the children of emi- 
grants, has been born into a world quite unlike that in 
which we,—college boys of the 1840’s,—grew up. 
Railroads, steamships, telephones, electric lights, photog- 
raphy, huge cities full of dwellings, crowded with costly 
luxuries which are not comforts, only burdensome neces- 
sities, all these are wholly apart from the lives our fathers 
and mothers lived. The first lesson the infant of to-day 
learns is ‘touch a button and let something do the 
rest.’ 

‘¢ But I don’t despair of the coming youth. I trust 
youth to find its way out, so long as it is youth and not 
premature old age. All this athletic craze is simply the 
young man’s protest against the stigma of incapacity. 
He wants to do something which he cannot do without 
trouble and pains of his own taking. Young men seem 
sadly handicapped by the ease of their early lives. They 
will overcome this. They will not value that which has 
not been worked for, and the surfeit of ease will send 
them into the ranks where fighting (of some sort) is to 
be done. The free use of the candy shop will cure them 
of a taste for sugar plums.’’ 


THE great motive forces of the world are its beliefs. 
To do the works of God we must begin with bélieving, and 
that will lead to the rightacts. Faith, as James Freeman 
Clarke well says, is the mighty steam engine in the base- 
ment which supplies the power for all the machinery in 
the upper stories. The world gets its life, not out of the 
bread that perisheth, but from the intercourse it has with 
the unseen and the eternal. The whole shape of its civil- 
ization is determined by the beliefs about God which 
underlie them. As Vico says, a people’s idea of the di- 
vine supplies both the motive and the goal of develop- 
ment.— Robert Ellis Thompson. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE London Daily Chronicle telegraphed to W. E. Gladstone, who 
is at Biarritz, in France, asking: ‘‘ Can you, with reference to the 
pending controversies, reaffirm your agreement with the House of 
Commons resolution in favor of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain?’’ In reply, W. E. Gladstone telegraphed : “« My 
opinion on arbitration is unchanged, but I think that I cannot usefully 
appear in a public discussion at this moment.” 


—The Springfield (Mass. ) Repudlican, a journal commonly classed 
as ‘* Independent,”’ and usually not friendly to the party whose name 
it bears, remarks the existence of a “‘ pro-English party ’’ in this coun- 
try, and says that it should not encourage Lord Salisbury in resisting 
arbitration of the Venezuela boundary. It says: ‘* The pro-English 
party in the United States, therefore, can do no better work than to use 
their influence upon the English people to avert such a calamity as a 
breach between the branches of the English-speaking nations. The 
straggling Empire has more to lose than the solid, compact Republic 
which can weather severer storms than the mother that gave it birth.’’ 

—The Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise, 11th, says: “ Several of the 
wells about Newtown and vicinity have gone dry, and a number of 
property holders are introducing artesian water into their premises. 
Farmers about the suburbs are still watering their stock in Newtown 
creek or the Neshaminy.”’ 

—Helen C. Hovenden, widow of Thomas Hovenden, the artist, 


(whose death by being run over on the railroad, in Eighth month last, | 


has been repeatedly referred to), has brought suit against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, in behalf of herself and two minor chil- 
dren, for $50,000, on the ground that the accident was due to the 
Company’s negligence. 

—Signor Ansaldi, a student, blind from birth, graduated recently 
with high honor at Florence, Italy, from the school for post-graduate 
university work. His thesis on ‘‘ Compensations in the Senses of the 
Blind,” was declared by the examiners to be an important contribution 
of new material to physiological psychology. 


—Boiled water tastes flat and insipid because the gases it contained 
have been driven off by the heat. 


—The largest State building in the United States is the capitol of 
Texas. It is also seventh in size among the great buildings of the 
world. It cost $3,500,000.— Popular Science. 


—France proposes to put an end to racing by ‘‘ ocean greyhounds’’ 
by enforcing the regulations of 1883, limiting the speed at sea. A 
new bill, drawn up by the Marine Ministry, imposes a heavy penalty 
for excessive speed. 


American students have long been admitted to the higher courses 
of instruction in France without being able to obtain degrees unless 
they had already a French bachelor’s degree. A movement is under 
way to admit to the higher degrees graduates of foreign universities of 
good standing, like Harvard and Yale, as is done in the universities of 
Germany. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE controversy over the Venezuela boundary has continued to be 
somewhat obscured by the late complications between England and 
Germany over South African affairs. Some English newspapers urge 
Lord Salisbury to submit the boundary to arbitration. The Saturday 
Review, London, (usually a very acrid critic of this country), in its 
jssue of the 4th inst., advocates “‘ concessions to the United States,”’ 


and says that “‘it appears that during this century we [England] have 
drawn no less than seven lines defining the boundary of British Guiana. 
Under these circumstances there should be no difficulty in submitting 
the whole question to arbitration.” 


THE Venezuelan Commission held a second meeting on the 11th 
at Washington, all the members being present. Sessions will now be 
regularly continued. Justice Brewer has intimated that it will take 
at least three months to conclude the inquiry. It is probable that one 
or more of the Commissioners may go to Venezuela and to England, 
in order to see personally the original documents of conveyance from 
Spain to Venezuela, and from Holland to Great Britain. 


THERE has been great activity in the English ‘‘ dock-yards,”’ fit- 
ting out ships of war,—designed for effect on Germany. A “ flying 
squadron ’’ of six ships, whose destination is unknown, is now (14th) 
ready for service. A large ‘‘ channel squadron ”’ is also in commission. 
The enormous preponderance of England’s navy over that of Germany, 
and the equal preponderance of Germany’s army over that of England, 
are facts much remarked upon. Even if Germany were to be joined 
by Russia the two nations together would have but 182 warships 
against 312 of England’s. A dispatch from St. Petersburg, on the 
12th, asserted that the Czar of Russia had told the German ambassa- 
dor to that country “ that he entirely concurred in the views and aims 
of Emperor William,’ and that the latter * could rely. firmly upon his 
support.”” This news is questioned. 


DETAILS are continuously given of the atrocities perpetrated by 
the Turks upon the unfortunate Armenian Christians. In the two 
provinces of Harpoot and Diarbekir, the reports state that 176 towns 
and villages, containing 8,050 Armenian houses, were burned ; in 
these there were 92,000 people, of whom 15,845 were killed; this 
excludes ‘‘ uncertain reports’’ of killings. In the province of Ana 
tolia, M. Cambon, the French ambassador, estimates the total number 
of Armenians killed at 50,000. 


CLARA BARTON had decided, upon receiving assurances that a 
preliminary fund of $50,000 will be furnished her, to leave for Arme- 
nia, to begin the Red Cross Society work of relief among the desti 
tute people there. It is officially announced, however, (First month 
14), that the Turkish government ‘‘ will not permit any distribution 
among its subjects, in its own territorry, by any foreign society or indi- 
viduals, however respectable the same may be (as, for instance, the 
Red Cross Society), of money collected abroad.” 


On First-day last, 12th inst., a meeting was held in Detroit to ex- 
press sympathy for the Armenians. Ex-Governor Alger presided and 
addresses were made by Chauncey M. Depew, Bishop Foley, Bishop 
Davies, Don M. Dickinson, and others. An appeal was sent to 
Queen Victoria to use her power to stop the slaughter of the Arme- 
nians. 


THERE is egain much unrest among the street-car employés of the 
Traction Company of this city. They allege that the Company is dis 
charging the old men, and in employing new ones requires a pledge 
not to join a labor organization. A citizens’ committee of nineteen 
persons, of which George Griffiths is chairman, is now (14th) arrang- 
ing fora meeting with the Traction Company directors. The outcome 
is very uncertain. 

AT the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Arch Street 
Passenger Railway Company, this city, on the 13th, about fifty of the 
motormen and conductors attended and presented a series of resolu- 
tions passed by the men on Christmas day, expressing satisfaction with 
the management. (This is the line on which the men did not strike, 
last month.) 
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NOTICES. 

*,* There will be a Philanthropic Confer 
ence on the subjects of Social Purity and Peace 
and Arbitration at Westfield meeting-house, 
First month I9, at 3 p. m., under the care of 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. 

All are invited. 

GeorGe L. GILLINGHAM, Clerk. 

*,* A conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others interested in the cause 
of education, will be held under the care of the 
Educational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, on Seventh-day, Ist of Sec- 
ond month, 1896, at 10, 30 a. m., at Race Street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Address by G. Stanley Hall, President of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., on the 
subject, ‘*Study of Children, Methods, and 
Kesults.”’ 

All present are invited to participate in the 
discussion following the lecture. 

MATILDA GARRIGUES, 
Chairman Committee on Conferences. 


*,* Circular meetings in First month occur | 


as follows: 19. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


| €tc., to 


*.* Friends’ Temperance Workers will be 
addressed at 17th street and Girard avenue, on 
Seventh-day evening, First month 25, at 8 
o’ clock, by Aaron M. Powell, of New York, on 
the ‘* National Drink Problem.” Please extend 
the invitation. 

*,* The Sub-Committee on Temperance and 
Tobacco of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends will meet in Room No. 1, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, First 
month 18, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Sub-Committees will meet as follows : 

Educational and Publication Committee at 
9.30 a. m.,in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at 10 a.m., in Race 
Street parlor. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, ) ~,. ) 
‘ANNA K. Way, ; Clerks. 

*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittecof New York Yearly Meeting : 
SECOND MONTH, 1896: 

16. Mt. Kisco. 

Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
JosrePpH _T. McDowELL, Clerk, 

116 W. 13th St., New York. 





*,* A Temperance Conference under the 


care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
Bordentown, N. J., on First-day, First month 
26, 1896, at 2.30 o'clock p. m. 

The attendance of Friends and others 
solicited. 


is 


FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 
Jacksonville, New Jersey. 


*,* Friends wishing to attend Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Waterford, Va., will 
leave Sixth Street depot, Pa. R. R. station, 
Washington, First month 18, 1896, at 9 o’clock 
a.m., for Pzonian Springs, where carriages 
will be waiting. Special tickets (on W. & O. 
R. R.) at depot. S. A. G. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, 
First month 19, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

A meeting of the Committee will be held at 
Providence meeting-house, on Third-day after- 
noon, the 21st inst., at 2.30 o'clock. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in First month occur 
as follows : 

20. Fairfax, at Fairfax, Va. 

21. Western, at Londongrove, Pa. 

23. Caln, at East Caln, Pa. 

25. Westbury, at Rutherford Place, New 

York city. 

Scipio, North Street, New York. 
Concord, West Chester, Pa. 
Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


28. 
29. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held on First-day, the t1gth inst., at 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa., commencing 
at 2 o'clock. All are cordially invited. 

Sara C. Boot, Recording Clerk. 


ihe Brilliant ‘Beauty of new, 
Silver is due to the silversmith’s art 
That brilliancy you can produce easily 
and quickly, TR 


SILVER 


ELEC ET RCON 


A child can doit. No other silver polish 
will produce the natural brilliancy of 
gold or silver without scratching. 

A penny proves it. 

Send posta! for sample. 

Full size box post-paid, 15 cts. 


Grocers sell it. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


LECTURES—1895-96. 

AARON M. PowELL, Editor of Zhe Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. SuByects: I. “* WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips”; IL. “ WuHitTTieER”; III. * GEORGE 
Fox”; IV. ‘*GLIMPsSES IN EUROPE”; V. 
** WoMAN AS A CITIZEN’’; VI. ‘‘ PURITY AND 
THE WHITE Cross”; VII. ‘* THE NATIONAL 
DRINK PROBLEM.’’ Address for dates and 
terms, 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


United Charities Building, New York. 
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CHOOLFUsNiTUREY 


eo SS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 248 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


om attention given to serving families Office 
North Eighth Penna. 


, Philadelphia, 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 

CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 

Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


‘m2 Wallace Street 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, VENEEE, Pa 


The bottom to prices on weeders knocked cut by 
the Z. Breed Weeder Co. 

Ali agencies cancelled and no more agents wanted 

The wholesalers and retailers profits saved to the 
buyers. 

In dealing with us every farmer is now to be both 
wholesaler and retailer as well as user, and can save 
both these profits (about one-half the retail price of 
the machine himself by ordering now. 

The Zephaniah Breed Weeders will work corn, 
sugar-cane, potatoes, peas, beans, squashes, melons, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbages, beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, cauliflower, celery, onions, (think of it, 
onions /), strawberry plantations (both new and 
old), asparagus (during cutting season) and many 
other crops, all without other cultivation, hand- 
hoeing, or hand-weeding, while for grain fields they 
have no equal. See what a Kansas Friend says of 
them in our ad. in this paper Eleventh month 23d 
and 30th. 


Our No. 1 and 2 (two horse) will work clean 25 to 
28 acres per day No.3, 4, and 5 (one horse) will 
work 15 to 18 acres per day. With our No. 8 one 
man’s t'me will care for 5 to 7 acres of onions until 
they are % inch in diameter without hand-weediug 

Send to- day for circular describing nine sizes and 
styles of Sulky, Walking, and Hand machines. It 
also contains an article on ‘ Weeds and Tillage,” 
by Prof. 'aft, of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
‘Shallow vs. Deep Cultivation,’’ by Prof. Hunt, of 
Ohio Agricultural College, and ‘* how I grow 300 to 
400 bushels of potatoes in Massachusetts,” by C. W 
Russell, Esq., of — Mass.,an authority on po- 
tato culture. Address 

DESK B, THE Z. BREED WEEDER Co., 
26 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


Wm 


Publisher's § | Department. 


*,* Wr have many om said, but once more re- 
peat, that we make no charge for publishing Births, 
Marriages, or Deaths; and obituary notices are sub- 
ject to our editorial revision. 

*,* A SUBSCRIBER in Connecticut, renewing his 
subscription, kindly adds to his letter: ‘‘ We are 
glad to receive the paper. It not only keeps usin 
touch with the work of the Society, but it is full of 
choice reading that makes it valuable as a home 
paper.”’ 


*,* A READER in Ohio says: “The weekly visits of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to my lonely room 
are appreciated more than words can tell.” 


*,* A FRIEND in Virginia, forwarding a list of 
subscriptions, adds: ‘‘ Many Friends say to me, ‘O, 
yes; we want the paper; we cannot do without the 
INTELLIGENCER.’”’ We are glad they feel that way. 


*,* THESE remarks are added to a letter from 
Chicago renewing subscription: “In the reading of 
your paper, it takes us back to by gone days when 
we were in their midst. Our families were Friends, 
on both sides.”’ 


*,* A SUBSCRIBER in Kansas adds this to her busi- 
ness note, renewing her subscription : ‘‘ We like the 
paper ever so much; hope it may continue to grow 
from week to week.’’ 


NEW, onneunanen 
Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

= oats. Cones, = Costumes, 
ens, nderwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Menage’ re roofs, In Carpets, 

In Rugs, fn Upho 

In Muslin Und erwear, etc., ete., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mair Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Pai-4elphia. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER. AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3.500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.~“¥q 











Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream oi lartar baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Peport. 


RoyaL Bakinc PowDER Company, 


106 Wall St., New York 


Fearon & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


104 § Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 
Money to loan on Mo: Properties handled 


and rents and other collections made in all parte of 
ghe city. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 


Cashier. 


Washington 
[ nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


Achoice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 





No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeneraL Trust and Banxtxe Bustness. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ae 
UTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete 
interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, ice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


Bzecutive Commilice: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


THE G | mt AR D CAPITAL, 1,000,000 , 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND TL it UST CO. 


Rxuecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest Deposits, 
on Safe Deposit Bozes 
a 





for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM WN. ELY, Treasurer, 
YATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW PF E. Officer, 

MANAGERS 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL Desta4BLe Foes of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porgty Morvuat; has Assets of TWEeNTY-FIve MILLIONS and 
a Surgpivus of over Taree Mriurons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 
. . . DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, 
Benj. H, Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GA . 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 











Thomas Williams, ir.. John W. Biddle, 

G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Hen y Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Ctestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Ma r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Aciuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Cold or Exposed Rooms 


can be thoroughly and economically heated 
by a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. Each 
grate heats two or more rooms. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


\ leading reason for warranting our seed. as per 
tirst page of Catalogue, ts, we raise a large por- 

tion of them. As the original introducers of 

the Cory and Longfellow Corns, Miller Cream 

Melon, Ohioand Burbank Potatoes. Warren, 
Hubbard and Marbiebead Squashes, Marble- 
head Early Marrowfat Peu, Eciipse Beet, Ken- 
tucky Wonder and Marblehead dAorticultuaral 
Beans, Southport Early Globe and Danvers’ Red 

“eM Globe Onions, All Seasons and Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbages and numerous other valuable vege- 
tables, we solicit a share of the public patronage. Our 
Vv esand Flower Seed for 1896, containing 


many new Vegetables & Flowers & the best of the old besent/ree. J.J.H.GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Nass. 





